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Fermi  Labs’  Mark  Kaletka  and  Philip  Demar  survey  campus  map. 

Fermi  Labs  eases  traffic 
crunch  on  campus  DECnet 

User  installs  separate  LAN  as  ‘firewall’  to  protect 
local  network  from  wide-area  routing  congestion. 

By  Jim  Brown 

Senior  Editor 


IBM  unveils  net  tools 
for  financial  sector 


Covia  plans 
big  rollout  of 
LAN  Manager 

By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

ROSEMONT,  Ill.  —  Covia  Part¬ 
nership,  which  runs  the  Apollo 
computer  reservation  network,  is 
poised  to  install  Microsoft  Corp.  ’s 
OS/2  LAN  Manager  in  thousands 
of  local-area  networks  at  airports 
and  travel  agencies. 

Covia’s  expected  rollout  of 
LAN  Manager  later  this  year  will 
be  a  major  boost  for  the  network 
operating  system,  which  has  been 
slow  getting  out  of  the  starting 
gate.  Covia,  based  here,  will  buy 
the  software  directly  from  Micro¬ 
soft,  said  Mark  Teflian,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  information  offi¬ 
cer  for  Covia. 

Currently,  Covia  is  beta-test¬ 
ing  Version  2.0  of  LAN  Manager, 
which  it  plans  to  run  with  inter¬ 
nally  developed  communications 
software  built  on  IBM’s  Network 
Basic  I/O  System.  This  setup  will 
enable  Covia  to  add  security  and 
network  management  features  to 
its  IBM  Token-Ring  Networks. 

Covia  opted  for  LAN  Manager 
over  other  LAN  operating  sys¬ 
tems  because  its  support  for 
OS/2  fits  with  Covia’s  LAN  rollout 
strategy,  said  Janet  Wejman, 
manager  of  microcomputer  in¬ 
frastructure  development  at  Co¬ 
via.  Also,  the  application  pro- 
( continued  on  page  51) 


BATAVIA,  Ill.  —  Faced  with 
runaway  network  growth,  Fermi 
National  Accelerator  Laboratory 
has  devised  a  local-area  network 
routing  backbone  to  better  man¬ 
age  wide-area  links  and  is  laying 
plans  to  migrate  to  DECnet  Phase 
V  to  solve  addressing  limitations 
in  its  current  Phase  IV  net. 

Fermi,  a  test  center  for  physi¬ 
cists  who  conduct  experiments 
using  an  on-site  particle  accelera¬ 
tor  to  collide  subatomic  particles, 
supports  a  DECnet  with  almost 
20,000  devices.  That  network  is 
surpassed  in  size  only  by  Digital 


Equipment  Corp.’s  internal  net¬ 
work. 

Fermi’s  High  Energy  Physics 
network  (HEPnet)  enables  re¬ 
searchers  here  and  at  various  uni¬ 
versities  to  access  data  and  appli¬ 
cations  residing  on  the  lab’s  DEC 
VAXes  and  Amdahl  Corp.  main¬ 
frames.  HEPnet  also  lets  re¬ 
searchers  share  findings  with  col¬ 
leagues  at  other  universities  via 
electronic  mail  and  file  transfers. 

Network  growth  is  stretching 
the  DECnet  Phase  IV  installation 
to  the  maximum  number  of  users 
that  can  be  supported  under  the 
Phase  IV  addressing  scheme,  said 
( continued  on  page  49) 


DataTrade  lets  traders 
gather  data  across  nets. 

By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Senior  writer _ 

PALM  SPRINGS,  Calif.  —  IBM 
last  week  unveiled  client/server 
software  that  helps  traders  gath¬ 
er  information  from  multiple 
sources  for  use  in  local  applica¬ 
tions. 

IBM’s  DataTrade,  announced 
at  the  company’s  annual  Finance 
Industry  Executive  Conference 
here,  includes  communications 
software  and  an  Application  Pro¬ 
gram  Interface  (API)  that  togeth¬ 
er  enable  workstation  users  to 
cull  data  from  applications  run¬ 
ning  under  different  operating 
systems  across  local-  or  wide- 
area  networks. 

The  product  conforms  to 
IBM’s  Systems  Application  Archi¬ 
tecture  and  will  initially  support 
Personal  System/2s,  RISC  Sys- 
tem/6000s  and  fault-tolerant 
System/88  processors.  That  sup¬ 
port  will  eventually  be  extended 
to  Enterprise  System/ 3  70  main¬ 
frames  and  Application  Sys- 
tem/400s. 

Although  the  announcement 
was  targeted  at  the  financial  in¬ 
dustry,  the  software  could  be 
used  in  other  businesses,  said  Art 
Simmons,  a  program  manager  in 
( continued  on  page  51) 


LAN-based  ImagePlus 
speeds  check  handling. 

By  Walter  Sweet 

West  Coast  Correspondent 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  IBM  last 
week  unveiled  a  network-based 
image-processing  system  that 
can  help  financial  institutions  re¬ 
duce  paperwork  and  the  related 
costs  of  processing  checks. 

The  ImagePlus  High-Perfor¬ 
mance  Transaction  System 
(HPTS),  a  package  of  new  and  ex¬ 
isting  products,  can  read  hand¬ 
written  checks,  reducing  human 
intervention  in  check  processing 
and  boosting  productivity,  ac¬ 
cording  to  IBM. 

The  system,  which  is  based  on 
IBM’s  ImagePlus  image  manage¬ 
ment  system,  will  enable  banks  to 
scan  and  process  some  checks 
automatically  and  manipulate 
the  rest  as  images  using  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  System/ 2  workstations  at- 
( continued  on  page  51) 
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Mergers  require  balance 

of  strategy, 

technology 

By  Michael  Kennedy  and 

Clifford  Worth 

Special  to  Network  World 

The  merger  mania  of  the 
1980s  has  slowed  but  not 
stopped.  If  your  company  is  a 
target  of  or  is  considering  an  ac¬ 
quisition  or  merger,  as  network 
manager,  you  have  your  work 
cut  out  for  you. 

The  merging  of  two  separate 
telecommunications  depart¬ 
ments  can  be  a  delicate  balanc¬ 
ing  act.  Managers  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  combining  two  differ¬ 
ent  communications  strategies 
( continued  on  page  33 ) 
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By  Marie  Rockwell 

Special  to  Network  World 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  As  the 
debate  intensifies  over  congres¬ 
sional  efforts  to  free  the  regional 
Bell  holding  companies,  users 
are  voicing  concern  over  whether 
the  FCC  has  the  resources  to  mon¬ 
itor  the  RBHCs’  foray  into  new 
markets. 

Alfred  Sikes,  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  chairman, 
said  he  believes  that  the  agency 
should  take  the  RBHC  regulatory 
reins  from  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Harold  Greene.  Just  such  a 
transfer  of  authority  is  envi¬ 
sioned  in  a  draft  bill  currently  cir¬ 
culating  on  Capitol  Hill  that 
would  give  the  carriers  new  free¬ 
dom  in  information  services  and 
manufacturing. 

But  representatives  of  major 
user  organizations  say  new  over¬ 
sight  responsibilities  would  fur¬ 
ther  tax  an  already  overburdened 
FCC.  Additional  duties  would 
slow  key  regulatory  processes 
such  as  tariff  reviews.  Other  im- 
( continued  on  page  52 ) 


Exec  says  AT&T  will  intro 
SDDN  service  by  year  end 

Data  service  will  initially  support  switched  digital 
56K  and  64K  bit/sec  clear-channel  connections. 


By  Bob  Wallace 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

SAN  ANTONIO,  Texas  —  A  top 
AT&T  executive  last  week  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  company  will  in¬ 
troduce  its  Software-Defined 
Data  Network  (SDDN)  service  by 
year  end  and  revealed  that  the 
service  will  support  higher 
speeds  than  most  industry  watch¬ 
ers  expected. 

Plans  to  roll  out  the  long-ru¬ 
mored  service,  the  data  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  virtual  voice  network, 
were  spelled  out  by  Joseph  Nac- 
chio,  vice-president  of  marketing 
for  AT&T’s  Business  Communica¬ 
tions  Services  group,  speaking 
before  a  full  house  at  the  Energy 
Telecommunications  and  Electri¬ 


cal  Association  (ENTELEC)  con¬ 
ference  here. 

SDDN  will  support  switched 
digital  56K  and  64K  bit/sec  clear- 
channel  connections  and  will  be 
accessed  through  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  Primary 
Rate  Interface  links,  according  to 
Nacchio. 

A  second  AT&T  ENTELEC 
speaker,  James  Register,  a  prod¬ 
uct  manager  for  the  carrier,  said 
AT&T  will  introduce  dial-up  64K 
bit/sec  clear-channel  capability 
for  SDDN  by  year  end.  Early  next 
year,  the  carrier  will  add  support 
for  switched  384K  bit/sec  and 
switched  1.544M  bit/sec  dial-up 
links.  There  are  no  plans  to  sup- 
( continued  on  page  51 ) 


3Com  to  introduce  WAN 
brouter  linking  Ethernets 


By  Laura  DiDio 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  3Com 
Corp.  is  scheduled  to  introduce  at 
a  press  conference  here  today  a 
WAN  bridge/router  for  Ethernet 
that  is  priced  approximately  35% 
lower  than  competing  products, 
according  to  sources  within  the 
company. 

The  IB/3000  Remote  Bridge 
and  Brouter,  due  out  in  early 
June,  is  the  latest  addition  to 
3Com’s  NETBuilder  line  of 
bridges  introduced  last  year. 

The  IB/3000  is  a  stand-alone 
unit  that  can  be  used  to  link  an 
Ethernet  to  up  to  three  other  re¬ 
mote  Ethernets  over  wide-area 
network  links  at  speeds  up  to 


2.048M  bit/sec,  the  European 
equivalent  of  T-l.  It  can  forward 
9,500  data  packets  per  second 
and  filter  22,000  packet/sec,  ac¬ 
cording  to  analysts  who  have 
been  briefed  on  the  product. 

The  WAN  IB/3000  is  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  company’s  existing 
IB/2000  and  BR/2000  brouters, 
which  only  link  local-area  net¬ 
works  within  the  same  building. 

Like  the  earlier  products,  the 
IB/3000  uses  Version  2.0  of 
3Com’s  internetwork  bridge  soft¬ 
ware,  which  enables  it  to  act  as  a 
bridge  or  a  router  or  to  perform 
simultaneous  brouter  functions, 
analysts  said. 

The  new  IB/3000  device  gives 
( continued  on  page  49) 


OECD  report  compares 
costs  of  int’l  WAN  service 

Data  could  help  users  fine-tune  int’l  spending. 


By  Barton  Crockett 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

PARIS  — -  A  leading  interna¬ 
tional  think  tank  last  week  re¬ 
leased  a  study  comparing  wide- 
area  network  service  costs  in  24 
industrial  countries. 

Titled  “Performance  Indica¬ 
tors  for  Public  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Operators,”  the  study  by 
the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD),  based  here,  compared 
the  cost  of  dedicated  lines,  inter¬ 
national  switched  voice  and  na¬ 
tional  packet-switching  services. 
The  study  also  compiled  data  in¬ 
tended  to  help  regulators  fine- 
tune  national  policies. 


“Multinational  corporations 
can  use  this  [study]  to  learn  the 
relative  costs  of  communications 
and  adjust  their  networks  accord¬ 
ingly,”  said  Tim  Kelly,  the  OECD 
communications  policy  analyst 
who  directed  the  18-month  re¬ 
search  project. 

The  study  examined  so-called 
baskets  of  services,  compiled  in 
such  a  manner  that  one  country’s 
average  costs  could  be  compared 
with  another’s.  For  example, 
OECD  researchers  studied  the 
relative  cost  of  private  lines  with¬ 
in  each  country  by  figuring  the 
annual  cost  of  100  circuits,  in¬ 
cluding  analog  leased  lines,  digi- 
( continued  on  page  6 ) 
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Bankers  get  US  Sprint  discounts.  The 

Independent  Bankers  Association  of  America 
(IBAA)  last  week  said  it  has  signed  an  exclusive  deal 
to  promote  US  Sprint  Communications  Co.’s  long¬ 
distance  service  to  its  6,300  member  banks  in  re¬ 
turn  for  discounts  on  Dial  1 ,  WATS  and  FONCARD 
service.  Any  of  the  6,300  IBAA  members  who  use  US 
Sprint  will  receive  a  10%  discount  on  out-of-state 
Dial  1  and  FONCARD  calls  between  8  a.m.  and  5 
p.m.;  4%  discounts  between  5  p.m.  and  1 1  p.m.;  and 
3%  discounts  after  1 1  p.m.  and  on  weekends.  Out- 
of-state  Dial  1  WATS  rates  will  be  reduced  by  5% 
during  the  day.  The  IBAA  is  one  of  more  than  100 
organizations  to  take  advantage  of  US  Sprint’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  Member  Benefit  Program.  The  program  en¬ 
ables  associations  to  offer  reduced-rate  long-dis¬ 
tance  service  to  members  in  return  for  marketing 
the  service  within  the  organization. 

IBM,  Siemens,  Rolm  affirm  strategy. 

Ellen  Hancock,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  IBM  Communications  Systems,  Peter  Pribilla,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president  of  Siemens  AG’s  Private  Com¬ 
munications  Systems  and  Networks  group,  and 
Mitchell  Watson,  Rolm  Co.  president,  last  week 
wrapped  up  Rolm  Update  ’90,  a  five-city  marketing 
tour  in  which  the  trio  detailed  their  PBX  product 
strategy  for  1 ,000  customers. 

Watson  said  the  vendors  pledged  to  establish  the 
Personal  System/ 2  as  the  application  platform  for 
Siemens  switches  and  the  Rolm  9751.  On  the  voice 


mail  side,  Rolm  and  Siemens  promised  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  Audio  Messaging  Interface  Specification 
—  a  user-  and  vendor-developed  voice  mail  net¬ 
working  specification  —  within  the  next  18  months. 
Watson  stressed  that  the  latest  version  of  Phone- 
mail  Release  4.0  and  IBM’s  Integrated  Services  Digi¬ 
tal  Network  9722  Primary  Rate  Interface  will  work 
with  Rolm  8000  and  9000  switch  lines. 

Rank-and-file  retirement  plan.  AT&T 
last  week  said  it  is  planning  an  early  retirement  pro¬ 
gram  for  nonmanagement  employees  that  could  re¬ 
sult  in  a  large  work  force  reduction  this  year.  The 
program,  which  could  be  announced  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  will  likely  be  similar  to  an  offer  accepted 
by  about  1 2,500  managers  last  year,  sources  said. 

ABC  to  use  T-1  broadcasting  feed. 

ABC  Radio  Networks  announced  a  deal  last  week 
with  MCI  Communications  Corp.  to  feed  radio 
shows  produced  in  Los  Angeles  to  its  New  York 
headquarters  via  a  point-to-point,  fiber-optic  T-l 
line.  The  fiber-optic  terrestrial  link  replaces  a  satel¬ 
lite  circuit  that  previously  carried  voice  and  data 
transmissions  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York.  An 
MCI  technical  consultant  said  that  after  the  traffic 
reaches  New  York,  it  will  be  distributed  to  nearly 
200  broadcasting  stations  via  the  private  ABC  Radio 
satellite  net.  An  ABC  Radio  official  said  the  compa¬ 
ny  chose  to  migrate  to  the  terrestrial  link  because  it 
was  more  reliable  and  economical  than  satellites. 
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get  with  the  program. 

Introducing  FONVIEWSMfrom 
US  Sprint®  It  eliminates  all  those 
hours  sifting  through  pages  of  800/ 

WATS  call  detail  reports.  It  saves  you 
money  by  pinpointing  the  smartest 
ways  to  utilize  these  services. 

It’s  the  most  comprehensive 
call  management  program 
designed  for  a  PC.  Virtually  any  PC 
that’s  IBM®  compatible. 

You  can  store  the  equivalent  of 
a  1,000  page  phone  bill  on  a  single 
floppy  And  do  a  week’s  worth  of 
billing  analysis  in  a  single  afternoon. 

So  fill  out  the  coupon  and 
fax  it  to  us  for  a  free  floppy  demon¬ 
stration  disk  or  call  1- 800 - 877-2000. 

FONVIEW  It’s  one  new 
program  you  won’t  want  to  miss. 

It’s  a  new  world.” 


US  Sprint. 


fonview/fon-vyu  n.  l.US  Sprint’s  smart  way  to  save 
on  800/WATS  service.  2.  An  analytic  software  package 
that  saves  time  and  money  3.  The  most  comprehensive 
call  management  program  designed  for  a  PC. 


For  a  free  FONVIEW  demonstration  disk: 

FAX 1-800-366-3295 
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Company- 


Average  monthly  phone  bill . 
Address _ 


City/State/Zip  . 
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HP  enters  lOBaseT  mart 
with  EtherTwist  line,  tester 

Hewlett-Packard  offers  wire  tester,  six  products 
for  Ethernet  over  unshielded  twisted-pair  LANs. 


Nynex  files  for  $965m  rate 
hike  to  replace  earlier  plan 

New  filing  would  drive  up  rates,  impose  surcharges. 


By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

SANTA  CLARA,  Calif.  —  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  Co.  last  week  be¬ 
came  the  latest  entrant  into  the 
nascent  lOBaseT  market  with  the 
introduction  of  six  LAN  products 
and  a  wire-testing  instrument. 

HP’s  new  EtherTwist  family  of 
products,  based  on  the  IEEE 
802.3  lOBaseT  draft  standard  for 
running  Ethernet  over  standard 
telephone  wire,  replaces  the 
company’s  existing  Starlan  10 
products  and  is  downward-com¬ 
patible  with  them. 

The  EtherTwist  products  con¬ 
sist  of  two  12-port  hubs,  network 
management  software,  a  media 
access  unit  (MAU),  an  adapter  for 
industry-standard  personal  com¬ 
puters  and  an  adapter  for  IBM’s 
Personal  System/2s. 

HP  is  claiming  a  price/perfor- 


By  Laura  DiDio 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  IBM 
last  week  demonstrated  proto¬ 
type  network  adapters  and  pack¬ 
et-switching  software  that  enable 
workstation  users  to  exchange 
data  at  T-3  speed. 

IBM  conducted  the  demon¬ 
stration  at  the  National  Net  ’90 
trade  show  here  in  conjunction 
with  MCI  Communications  Corp. 
and  the  Merit  Computer  Network. 
Merit,  with  IBM  and  MCI,  oper¬ 
ates  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion  Network  (NSFNET). 

The  demonstration  was  de¬ 
signed  to  illustrate  how  users  on 
the  research  network  could  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  use  of  T-3,  which  sup¬ 
ports  data  transmissions  at  45M 
bit/sec.  NSFNET  currently  sup¬ 
ports  1.544M  bit/sec  T-l  speeds, 
but  it  will  begin  supporting  T-3 
links  during  the  second  half  of 
this  year,  according  to  Michael 
Connors,  director  of  computing 
systems  at  IBM’s  Thomas  J.  Wat¬ 
son  Research  Center  in  Yorktown 
Heights,  N.Y. 

NSFNET  is  used  by  300  univer¬ 
sities,  federal  research  labs  and 
corporations  conducting  re¬ 
search  in  conjunction  with  aca¬ 
demic  institutions. 

In  the  demonstration,  several 
of  IBM’s  recently  announced  Re¬ 
duced  Instruction  Set  Computer 
(RISC)  System/6000  worksta¬ 
tions  were  directly  connected  to 
MCI  fiber-optic,  clear-channel 
T-3  circuits  using  prototype 
adapters.  The  workstations  com- 


mance  breakthrough  with  the 
EtherTwist  line,  which  industry 
experts  agreed  is  particularly 
easy  to  install.  Users  can  buy  an 
EtherTwist  local-area  network 
for  $158  to  $192  per  node;  other 
lOBaseT  vendors’  products  cost 
$208  to  $342  per  node,  HP  said. 

At  the  heart  of  each  Ether¬ 
Twist  LAN  is  one  or  more  Ether¬ 
Twist  Hub  or  EtherTwist  Hub  Plus 
box.  They  are  12 -port  intelligent 
wiring  repeaters  that  can  be  dai¬ 
sy-chained  together,  backplane 
to  backplane,  in  a  rack-mounted 
configuration.  The  hubs  do  not 
require  a  card  cage. 

The  hubs  can  also  be  cascaded 
in  an  expanding  tree  structure, 
using  1 1  of  the  ports  for  worksta¬ 
tion  attachments  and  the  1 2th  for 
connecting  to  another  hub.  The 
daisy-chaining  and  cascading  can 
be  used  to  build  a  LAN  that  can 


municated  over  T-3  links  be¬ 
tween  the  conference  and  the 
NSFNET  operations  center  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

The  adapters  were  also  used  to 
link  two  RISC  System/6000s  lo¬ 
cally  on  a  1 00M  bit /sec  Fiber  Dis¬ 
tributed  Data  Interface  (FDDI) 
local-area  net,  Connors  said. 

The  workstations  exchanged 
large  image  files  in  one  demon¬ 
strated  application. 

The  IBM  prototype  network 
adapters  —  under  development 
for  less  than  a  year  —  provide  the 
media  access  control  and  physi¬ 
cal  layer  connections  to  FDDI 
backbone  nets  and  T-3  circuits 
that  are  usually  supported  by  a 
multiplexer,  according  to  Barry 
Appelman,  IBM’s  manager  of  ad¬ 
vanced  information  technology. 

Appelman  explained  that  mul¬ 
tiplexers  would  be  inadequate  to 
handle  the  daily  volume  of  traffic 
on  the  NSFNET. 

Currently,  2xh  billion  data 
packets  are  transmitted  across 
the  NSFNET  backbone  every 
month,  Appelman  said.  That  fig¬ 
ure  is  increasing  at  a  compound 
monthly  rate  of  20%,  he  added. 

“Multiplexed  channels  would 
only  split  the  signal,  and  we  need 
the  full,  higher  bandwidth  of  T-3 
to  transmit  that  many  data  pack¬ 
ets,”  Appelman  said.  “The  T-3 
data  transmissions  are  also  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  higher  raw 
throughput  required  for  future 
NSFNET  applications.” 

Both  Appelman  and  Connors 
declined  to  provide  any  specifica- 


support  more  than  1 ,000  users. 

Bruce  Grant,  vice-president  of 
technical  support  for  MicroAge 
Computer  Stores,  Inc.,  said,  “The 
HP  EtherTwist  Hub  is  clearly  the 
most  elegant  and  practical  prod¬ 
uct  in  its  category.” 

The  hubs  include  a  BNC  port 
for  connection  to  a  thin-wire 
Ethernet  and  an  AUI  port  for  link¬ 
ing  to  a  regular  coaxial  or  fiber¬ 
optic  Ethernet.  The  12  twisted¬ 
pair  connections  are  made  via  a 
50-pin  connector  that  accommo¬ 
dates  either  a  cable  to  a  tele¬ 
phone  punch-down  block  or  a  1 2- 
port  modular  jack  for  direct 
workstation-to-hub  links. 

The  difference  between  the 
regular  and  Plus  versions  of  the 
hub  is  the  latter’s  ability  to  ac¬ 
commodate  HP’s  new  OpenView 
Hub  Manager  software.  “The  Hub 
Manager  makes  it  economical  for 
small  12-node  networks  to  get 
network  management  for  the 
first  time,”  said  Carolyn  Ticknor, 
general  manager  of  HP’s  Net¬ 
works  Division  in  Roseville,  Calif. 

The  Hub  Manager  supports  the 
Simple  Network  Management 
Protocol  standard  and  runs  in  a 
( continued  on  page  53 ) 


tions  of  the  IBM  network  adapt¬ 
ers  beyond  saying  they  contain  a 
standard  microprocessor.  Nor 
would  they  comment  on  whether 
or  when  IBM  will  sell  the  devices 
to  commercial  users. 

“What  we  demonstrated  last 
week  is  applicable  in  an  opera¬ 
tional  environment,  but  it’s  still  a 
prototype,  and  we’re  not  an¬ 
nouncing  a  new  product,”  Con¬ 
nors  said. 

In  a  separate  announcement, 
the  National  Science  Foundation, 
sponsor  of  NSFNET,  expanded 
the  net’s  links  with  Europe  last 
week  by  adding  a  transatlantic  T- 
1  circuit. 

The  T-l  link  will  be  provided 
by  MCI  through  its  Fiberline  Digi¬ 
tal  Service  on  Trans-Atlantic 
Telecommunications-8,  an  un¬ 
dersea  fiber-optic  cable.  It  will 
connect  NSFNET  through  a  gate¬ 
way  in  New  Jersey  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Academic  Supercomputer 
Initiative  Network  (EASINET) 
through  a  gateway  in  Geneva. 

EASINET  supports  18  super¬ 
computer  sites  at  universities  and 
research  labs  in  Austria,  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Swit¬ 
zerland. 

Prior  to  installation  of  the  T-l 
link,  communications  between 
European  and  U.S.  researchers 
was  carried  over  either  satellite 
or  copper  undersea  cables  at  64  K 
or  5oK  bit/sec. 

The  faster  data  speeds  will 
give  researchers  better  tools  with 
which  to  conduct  cooperative  re¬ 
search  on  complex  problems 
such  as  global  climate  changes, 
genetic  mapping,  weather  predic¬ 
tion  and  chemical  molecule  mod¬ 
eling.  □ 

Anita  Taff  contributed  to 
this  article. 


By  Joe  Panepinto 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

NEW  YORK  —  As  expected, 
Nynex  Corp.  filed  a  formal  $965 
million  rate  hike  request  with  the 
New  York  Public  Services  Com¬ 
mission  (PSC)  last  week  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  commission’s  re¬ 
cent  rejection  of  a  $440  million 
rate  settlement  proposal. 

According  to  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  the  Nynex  subsidiary 
here,  the  new  rate  hike  proposal 
could  increase  monthly  charges 
for  basic  business  services  11% 
per  line,  from  $12.99  to  $14.44. 

The  proposal  would  also  im¬ 
pose  a  new  9  5 -cent  surcharge  for 
each  business  or  residential  line, 
and  a  1 2-cent  surcharge  on  each 
Centrex  line  to  help  subsidize 
New  York  Telephone’s  Life  Line 
services  for  the  state’s  most 
needy  families  and  the  New  York 
State  Relay  Service  for  the  hear¬ 
ing-  and  speech-impaired. 

Also  included  in  the  proposal 
are  new  charges  for  operator  and 
directory  assistance,  as  well  as 
reductions  in  the  amounts  of  eve¬ 
ning  and  night/weekend  intra¬ 
state  long-distance  discounts. 
The  only  rate  decreases  proposed 
by  New  York  Telephone  in  the  fil¬ 
ing  are  a  20%  drop  in  Touch- 
Tone  service  rates  and  a  10%  re¬ 
duction  in  locality  mileage 
charges  for  customers  in  rural  ar¬ 
eas  outside  New  York  City. 

The  bulk  of  the  rate  increases 
—  $825  million  —  are  targeted 
to  take  effect  in  January  1991, 
while  the  remaining  rate  boosts 
are  scheduled  to  start  the  follow- 


By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

NEW  YORK  —  Merrill  Lynch  & 
Co.,  Inc.  last  week  announced  the 
sale  of  two  AT&T  5ESS  switches 
to  a  Teleport  Communications 
Group  subsidiary  and  retained 
the  subsidiary  to  provide  Cen- 
trex-like  services  for  its  head¬ 
quarters  and  other  local  facili¬ 
ties. 

Under  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  TC  Systems,  Inc.,  a  facili¬ 
ties  management  unit  formed  by 
Teleport  last  November,  will  take 
over  the  switches  and  offer  Cen¬ 
trex  services  to  Merrill  Lynch  and 
other  users. 

A  decision  by  the  New  York 
State  Public  Service  Commission 
(PSC)  last  year  granting  Teleport 
greater  access  to  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  switching  facilities  will 
smooth  the  way  for  TC  Systems  to 
provide  such  offerings. 

Merrill  Lynch  is  sole  owner  of 


ing  September.  The  increases 
would  be  the  first  for  New  York 
Telephone  since  it  agreed  to  a 
general  rate  hike  moratorium 
more  than  six  years  ago. 

New  York  Telephone  said  it 
had  hoped  to  avoid  the  present 
rate  hike  filing,  which  it  says 
could  take  nine  months  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  be  approved  or 
denied.  But  on  March  7,  the  New 
York  PSC  nixed  a  $440  million 
rate  settlement  negotiated  with 
New  York  Telephone  due  to  pro¬ 
tests  from  consumer  advocacy 
groups,  New  York  State  Attorney 
General  Robert  Abrams  and  an 
administrative  law  judge  (“PSC 
denies  Nynex  rate  hike;  RBHC 
readies  appeal,”  NW,  March  12). 

Residential  customers  would 
be  hit  the  hardest  if  the  proposal 
is  approved.  The  new  rate  hikes 
could  mean  a  36%  increase  in  the 
average  home  phone  bill  for  local 
service  in  New  York  City,  from 
$32.80  to  $44.64  per  line,  and  a 
34%  increase  for  the  same  ser¬ 
vice  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
state,  from  $32.69  to  $43.83. 

The  most  dramatic  increase  in 
the  present  proposal  would  boost 
the  monthly  charge  for  residen¬ 
tial  untimed  message  service 
nearly  100%,  from  $7.55  to 
$15.03. 

In  addition,  connection 
charges  for  residential  customers 
would  increase  a  total  of  56%, 
with  the  residence  service  order 
charge  climbing  from  $15.50  to 
$21  and  the  residence-to-central 
office  line  connection  increasing 
from  $37.20  to  $65.  □ 


TC  Systems  and  owns  97%  of 
Teleport,  a  privately  held  compa¬ 
ny  that  provides  alternative  local 
transmission  services  to  busi¬ 
nesses  in  New  York  City. 

Although  the  deal  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week,  the  agree¬ 
ment  actually  became  effective 
last  month.  Financial  terms  were 
not  disclosed. 

The  agreement  represents  an¬ 
other  step  in  Merrill  Lynch’s  out¬ 
sourcing  efforts.  The  company 
became  a  high-profile  participant 
in  the  exploding  outsourcing 
market  last  year  when  it  awarded 
( continued  on  page  53 ) 


The  West  Coast  news  bu¬ 
reau  of  Network  World  has 
recently  moved.  It  is  now  lo¬ 
cated  at  2088  Union  St.,  Suite 
2,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  941 23; 
(415)771-3530. 


IBM  demonstrates  T-3  net 
adapters,  software  at  show 

Demo  illustrates  viability  of  T-3  for  NSFNET. 


Teleport  unit  buys  Merrill 
Lynch  5ESSs,  offers  Centrex 
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At  codex,  we  turn  our  x.25 

PRODUCTS  INTO  X.25  SOLUTIONS. 


When  it  comes  to  supplying  custom¬ 
ers  with  X.25  products,  no  one's  better 
equipped  than  Codex. 

Thaft  because  we  offer  the  industry^ 
widest  range  of  X.25  equipment,  from 
backbone  nodes  to  feeder  devices  and  PADs. 
With  features  that  prevent  a  single  point  of 
failure  from  disrupting  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  through  your  network. 

But  the  biggest  reason  people  use 
Codex  isn’t  our  products,  it!s  what  we  do 
with  them. 

\Ne  integrate  our  X.25  devices  with 
all  types  of  networking  technologies,  both 
other  vendors’  and  our  own.  In  fact,  over 
the  last  27  years  we’ve  designed,  installed, 
and  serviced  multi-technology  networks 
in  44  different  countries. 

As  a  result,  we  have  both  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  know-how  to  develop  the 
most  comprehensive  combination  of 
equipment  and  services  for  your  situation. 

So  call  us  at  1-800-426-1212 
ext.  7233.  And  find  out  what  lies  beyond 
X.25  technology. 

The  X.25  solution. 
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X/Windows  users  describe 
performance,  cost  benefits 

Three  universities  see  advantages  of  X/Windows 
over  ASCII  terminals  and  graphics  workstations. 


LanQuest  acquires  testing 
unit  from  Infonetics  firm 

LanQuest  to  conduct  tests  for  NW  LAN  series. 


By  Tom  Smith 

New  Products  Editor 

Early  users  of  X/Window  Sys¬ 
tem  say  the  technology  maxi¬ 
mizes  network  performance  by 
splitting  up  processing  chores 
among  net  devices  and  allowing  a 
single  display  station  to  simulta¬ 
neously  access  multiple  hosts. 

Three  universities  that  have 
gained  firsthand  experience  us¬ 
ing  terminals  based  on  the  win¬ 
dowing  system,  which  was  devel¬ 
oped  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  say  the 
technology  offers  performance 
advantages  over  ASCII  terminals 
and  cost  advantages  over  graph¬ 
ics  workstations. 

With  X/Windows,  the  end- 
user  interface  is  generated  by  the 


terminal  and  the  application  is 
typically  run  on  a  network-at¬ 
tached  host. 

The  universities  are  imple¬ 
menting  X/Windows  to  support  a 
variety  of  Unix-based  network 
processors  in  applications  rang¬ 
ing  from  dictionary  editing  to 
classroom  instruction  in  software 
programming. 

Purdue  University  in  West  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind.,  last  year  tested  30 
X/Window  terminals  in  a  gradu¬ 
ate  school  course  on  window  sys¬ 
tem  design.  The  terminals  pro¬ 
vided  an  upgrade  path  from  ASCII 
terminals  and  an  alternative  to 
more  expensive  graphics  work¬ 
stations. 

Based  on  the  success  of  that 
trial,  the  university  last  summer 


purchased  more  than  100  of  the 
terminals,  according  to  Tim 
Korb,  director  of  the  university’s 
research  facilities  for  the  com¬ 
puter  science  department. 

In  one  subsequently  devel¬ 
oped  application,  the  terminals 
are  being  used  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence  instruction.  They  enable 
students  to  compile  software  pro¬ 
grams  in  one  window,  edit  in  an¬ 
other  and  execute  programs  in  a 
third.  They  are  also  being  used  by 
clerical  personnel  for  word  pro¬ 
cessing.  The  terminals  can  access 
processors  sitting  on  any  of  the 
university’s  multiple  Ethernets, 
all  of  which  are  bridged  together 
to  form  a  backbone. 

“X  terminals  are  cheaper  per 
seat  than  workstations,  they’re 
ergonomically  nicer,  have  a 
smaller  footprint  and  are  easier 
to  maintain  because  there’s  no  lo¬ 
cal  disk  to  be  maintained,”  Korb 
said. 

With  traditional  workstations, 
CPU-intensive  applications  tend 
to  slow  down  or  even  halt  a  win- 
( continued  on  page  53 ) 


By  Alison  Conliffe 

Assistant  Features  Editor 

SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  LanQuest 
Group  Corp.,  a  local-area  net¬ 
work  testing  and  services  firm, 
last  week  announced  that  it  has 
acquired  the  testing  arm  of  Info¬ 
netics,  Inc.,  a  Santa  Clara,  Calif.- 
based  independent  market  re¬ 
search  organization. 

Infonetics’  test  laboratory  has 
been  conducting  the  LAN  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  tests  on  which 
Network  World’s  monthly  LAN 
Test  Series  of  feature  articles  is 
based.  LanQuest’s  combined  lab, 
which  includes  more  than  70  AT- 
bus  and  Micro  Channel  Architec¬ 
ture  machines,  will  now  perform 
the  in-depth  tests  that  provide 
Network  World  readers  with 
practical,  hands-on  product  in¬ 


formation. 

“We  have  expanded  our  test¬ 
ing  capabilities  in  terms  of  capac¬ 
ity,  technical  expertise  in  perfor¬ 
mance  and  compatibility  testing, 
and  the  diversity  of  test  suites,” 
said  Gail  James,  LanQuest’s  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer. 
“By  more  than  doubling  our  ca¬ 
pacity,  we  can  now  simulate  a 
network  of  about  300  nodes  for 
stress  testing.” 

For  the  past  three  years,  Lan¬ 
Quest  has  conducted  more  than 
400  tests  comparing  the  perfor¬ 
mance  and  interoperability  of  file 
servers,  LAN  operating  systems, 
network  adapters,  workstations, 
bridges,  routers  and  network  an¬ 
alyzers.  The  combined  lab  will  be 
housed  at  LanQuest’s  present  fa¬ 
cility  here.  □ 


Sprint  Inf  1 
signs  data 
deals  abroad 

By  Anita  Taff 

Washington  Bureau  Chief 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  US 
Sprint  Communications  Co.  ex¬ 
panded  its  capabilities  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  data  network  arena 
by  entering  into  two  joint  ven¬ 
tures  with  foreign  companies, 


president  of  Sprint  International, 
the  reorganization  and  last 
week’s  moves  will  give  domestic 
data  communications  users  bet¬ 
ter  access  to  foreign  locations. 

Sprint  International  formed  a 
joint  venture  company  with  two 
telecommunications  entities  in 
the  Soviet  Union  to  provide  data 
networks  and  E-mail  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  USSR,  and  to  distrib¬ 
ute  Telenet  data  communications 
equipment  within  the  USSR. 

The  company  will  be  owned 
50%  by  Sprint  International  with 
the  other  half  split  between  the 
Central  Telegraph  of  the  Soviet 
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Ly  print  International  formed  a  joint  venture 
company  with  two  entities  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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opening  two  new  switching  cen¬ 
ters  abroad  and  buying  into  a  Pa¬ 
cific  fiber-optic  cable  project. 

The  international  projects  are 
being  undertaken  by  Sprint  Inter¬ 
national,  a  newly  organized  unit 
of  US  Sprint  into  which  the  Tele¬ 
net  public  data  network  was  fold¬ 
ed. 

Telenet  offers  data  communi¬ 
cations  products  and  services  for 
such  things  as  packet  switching 
and  electronic  mail. 

According  to  Paolo  Guidi, 


Ministry  of  Posts  and  Telecom¬ 
munications  and  the  Institute  of 
Electronics  and  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  of  the  Latvian  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Operations  are  scheduled  to 
begin  by  year  end. 

Guidi  said  communications 
with  Eastern  Europe  will  become 
more  important  as  political  re¬ 
forms  there  open  greater  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities. 

“We  anticipate  a  huge  market, 
( continued  on  page  51) 


Correction:  The  article 
“AT&T  wrestles  switched  ac¬ 
cess  SDN  time  constraints” 
(NW,  March  12)  contained  an 
inaccurate  statement  regarding 
AT&T’s  Software-Defined  Net¬ 
work  (SDN)  service.  AT&T’s  ob¬ 
jective  is  that,  by  year  end, 
switched  access  sites  will  be 


added  to  SDN  networks  in  five  to 
10  days.  As  the  article  stated, 
dedicated  access  sites  will  be 
brought  onto  the  network  in  1 5 
days,  and  new  SDN  nets  will  be 
brought  up  in  30  days.  AT&T 
said  its  seven  provisioning  data 
centers  will  be  fully  operational 
beginning  next  month. 


OECD  report 
compares  costs 

continued  from  page  2 
tal  56K  or  64K  bit/sec  links  and 
1.5M  or  2M  bit/sec  facilities 
ranging  in  length  from  two  to  200 
kilometers. 

Using  this  methodology,  the 
report  found  that  Spain  is  the 
most  expensive  country  among 
those  studied  for  analog  circuits, 
with  an  annual  cost  of  $133,900 
for  100  lines,  followed  by  Turkey 
at  $117,000  and  West  Germany 
at  $97,400. 

West  Germany  had  the  highest 
costs  in  the  1.5M/2M  bit/sec  cat¬ 
egory  with  annual  expenses  of  $3 
million  for  100  circuits,  followed 
by  Turkey  at  $2.3  million  and 
Austria  at  $912,800. 

Luxembourg  was  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  country  in  the  analog  cat¬ 
egory,  with  annual  100-line  costs 
of  $8,300.  Denmark  followed  at 
$11,300,  and  the  U.K.  came  in 
third  at  $13,400.  These  same 
countries  also  had  the  lowest 
costs  in  the  1.544M/2.048M  bit/ 
sec  category,  with  annual  prices 
of  $101,500,  $163,100  and 
$172,300,  respectively. 

Prices  for  private  lines  in  the 
U.S.  were  not  included  because  of 
difficulties  obtaining  the  proper 
data,  Kelly  said. 

Switched  traffic 

U.S.  data  was  included,  howev¬ 
er,  in  the  OECD’s  calculations  of 
internationial  switched  voice 
costs.  The  OECD  devised  a  model 
representative  of  an  average 
business’  international  calling 
patterns.  Using  this  model,  inter¬ 
national  business  calling  ex¬ 
penses  for  all  OECD  countries 
were  calculated,  averaged  and  as¬ 
signed  an  index  value  of  100. 

When  carrier  bills  were  con¬ 
verted  into  U.S.  dollars,  the  OECD 
found  that  Australia  had  the  low¬ 
est  international  calling  rates  for 


business  users,  with  prices  at 
82.4%  of  the  OECD  average. 

Next  came  Canada,  with  inter¬ 
national  calling  rates  at  82.58% 
of  the  average,  followed  by  the 
U.S.  at  86.98%.  The  most  expen¬ 


sive  countries  were  Turkey  at 
126.37%,  Ireland  at  118.86% 
and  Spain  at  116.15%. 

The  OECD  also  examined  the 
relative  cost  of  national  packet¬ 
switching  services,  where  costs 
per  year  were  calculated  based  on 
the  transmission  of  approximate¬ 
ly  1,000  files  totaling  around 
500M  bytes  of  data. 

Here,  the  OECD  found  that 
New  Zealand  had  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  annual  costs  at  $4,387,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Denmark  at  $5,578  and 


Iceland  at  $6,148.  The  most  ex¬ 
pensive  country  was  Spain  at 
$32,623  per  year,  followed  by 
West  Germany  at  $  14,566  and  Ja¬ 
pan  at  $13,417. 

U.S.  data  also  was  not  included 


in  these  calculations. 

Generally,  Sweden  came  out 
better  than  any  other  country  in 
the  study,  Kelly  said,  with  a  com¬ 
bination  of  some  of  the  world’s 
best  tariffs  and  highest  quality 
service.  He  said  that  Southern  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  fared  the  worst. 

The  report  should  be  available 
next  summer  for  about  $40.  For 
more  information,  write  to  the 
OECD’s  U.S.  office,  2001  L  St. 
N.W.,  Suite  700,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036;  (202)  785-6323- □ 


Country 

Cost  in  thousands  of  dollars,  excluding  taxes 

Analog 

line 

56K/64K 

bit/sec 

1.544M/2.048M 

bit/sec 

Australia 

$21.2 

$34.8 

$312.3 

Austria 

41.0 

164.4 

912.8 

Belgium 

16.1 

172.0 

484.1 

Canada 

28.6 

58.3 

658.6 

Denmark 

11.3 

60.0 

163.1 

Finland 

49.2 

57.6 

Not  available 

France 

38.5 

144.1 

339.0 

West  Germany 

97.4 

287.9 

2,973.7 

Not  available 

Greece 

31.5 

Not  available 

Iceland 

24.0 

46.1 

462.1 

Ireland 

25.9 

53.8 

314.3 

Italy 

56.1 

86.8 

868.5 

Japan 

55.0 

188.3 

644.6 

Luxembourg 

8.3 

20.3 

101.5 

Netherlands 

20.3 

78.7 

381.8 

New  Zealand 

"  .v,.vc  ;.;-c  u 

40.9 

Not  available  Not  available 

Norway 

33.4 

42  7  455  6 

Portugal 

39.2 

Not  available 

Not  available 

Spain 

133.9 

283.1 

Not  available 

Sweden 

16.6 

58.0 

. 

340.5 

Switzerland 

39.0 

99.5 

649.4 

Turkey 

117.0 

525.0 

2,333.5 

United  Kingdom 

13.4 

50.0 

172.3 

Annual  cost  of  100  leased  circuits  at  distances  of  2  km,  20  km,  50  km,  100  km  and  200  km. 

SOURCE:  THE  ORGANIZATION  FOR  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  PARIS 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY 
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“Today’s  application 
backlog  is  such 
a  nightmare,  it’ll  take 
more  resources 
to  fix  it  than 

even  IBM  has? 

-a  software  developer 

“\bu’re  right? 

-IBM 


Announcing  AD/Cycle: 

The  firS  fully 
integrated,  total  SAA, 

start- to -finish 
working  environment 

for  creating 
and  maintaining 
applications. 

From  IBM. 

And  friends: 

BACHMAN  Information  Systems,  Inc. 
Index  Technology  Corporation 
KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 


Planning 


Analysis/Design  I  Production  8  Building/Testing 


Languages 


Enterprise  Modeling 


Generators 


Test/Maintain 


Analysis/Design 


Knowledge  Based  Systems 


With  computers  humming  along 
at  100  million  instructions  a  second,  it 
seems  insane,  but  it’s  true: 

Programmers  are  averaging  about 
10  lines  of  code  a  day,  and  applications 
are  backed  up  2  to  3  years. 

Worse,  applications  now  take  so 
long  to  create,  they  can  be  obsolete 


before:  a  consistent  set  of  standards. 
Within  it,  all  ph  ases  of  the  process 
(see  diagram)  can  be  coordinated. 

It’s  an  arsenal  of  tools,  too:  CASE 
tools  for  planning,  analysis  and  design, 
a  variety  of  3rd-generation  languages, 
application  generators,  knowledge 
based  systems,  testing  and  mainte- 


Maintenance 


In  addition,  new  releases  of  IBM 
Cross  System  Product  (our  application 
generator)  will  run  on  both  OS/2  EE 
workstations  and  hosts.  Through  CSP, 
many  AD/Cycle  tools  can  build  appli¬ 
cations  for  all  SAA  systems:  OS/2. 
OS/400™  VM  and  MVS. 

^  And  because  AD/Cycle  is  an 
^■kopen  architecture,  manv  other 
^software  vendors  arc  creating 
Hk  development  tools  that  will 
integrate  with  it.  taking 
full  advantage  of  IBM's 
repository  manager. 


Right  Now. 


AD/Cycle  will  integrate  all  phases  of  application  development. 


before  they’re  finished.  And  when  they 
are  finished,  they  require  so  much 
maintenance,  many  programmers 
don’t  have  time  to  write  anything  new. 

It’s  a  bigger  problem  than  IBM,  or 
anyone  else,  can  handle  alone.  So  our 
solution,  AD/Cycle,  teams  IBM  with 
some  special  IBM  business  partners. 

And  because  you  can’t  wait,  many 
AD/Cycle  products  are  available  now. 

But  before  getting  into  who’s 
offering  what,  let’s  look  at  what 
AD/Cycle  is,  and  why  it  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  solution  for  the  90s. 


With  AD/Cycle,  planners  and  programmers 
can  speak  the  same  language. 

The  Right  Idea. 

Io  begin  with,  AD/Cycle  is  a 
framework  that  gives  the  entire  devel¬ 
opment  cycle  something  it  never  had 


nance  tools,  plus  cross  life-cycle 
tools  that  tie  everything  together. 

And,  because  a  real  obstacle  to 
getting  applications  done  right  is 
getting  people  to  communicate, 
AD/Cycle  also  offers  a  repository  for 
sharing  information:  details  about 
a  company  ’s  structure  and  methods, 
expressed  in  a  uniform  way,  to  keep 
executives  and  programmers  on  the 
same  wavelength. 

Thanks  to  SAA/  these  pieces  not 
only  will  fit  together  but  can  produce 
code  for  multiple  IBM  operating 
systems.  And  you  can  use  as  many, 
or  few,  AD/Cycle  tools  as  you  need. 

The  Right  Tools. 

AD/Cycle  has  too  manv  tools  to 

J  J 

describe  them  all,  but  here  are  some 
highlights. 

Along  with  products  from  IBM, 
key  elements  of  AD/Cycle  are  coming 
from  BACIIMAN  Information 
Systems,  Inc.,  Index  Technology 
Corporation  and  KnowlcdgeWare,  Inc! 

Each  is  a  leader  in  CASE  technol¬ 
ogy,  with  products  that  reduce  years  to 
months,  and  months  to  days. 

Their  sets  of  tools  will  combine  en¬ 
terprise  modeling,  validation  of  models, 
data  structure  analysis  and  more,  all 
using  the  graphical  interface  of  SAA. 


To  help  you  get 
going  with  AD/Cycle, 
IBM’s  Systems  Integration 
Division  is  joining  forces 
with  leading  service  compa¬ 
nies.  CAP  Gemini  America, 
Computer  Power  Group,  Computer 
Task  Group  and  GE  Consulting  will  be 
working  with  us  to  assist  you  in  plan¬ 
ning,  training  and  implementation. 

OS/2  EE  versions  of  AD/Cycle 
tools  will  arrive  through  1990,  but  vou 
don’t  have  to  wait  to  get  started.  Many 
tools  are  available  now,  and  with 
excellent  track  records. 


All  AD/Cycle  products  will  have  the  easy-to- 
use,  SAA  graphical  interface. 

Response  to  AD/Cycle,  from  both 
vendors  and  users,  has  been  overwhelm 
ingly  positive.  Clearly,  it  represents  the 
future  of  application  development. 

So  for  you,  the  question  isn't  if,  but 
when.  And  when  is  now.  To  get  started 
with  AD/Cycle,  _ _ 

Marketing  Repre-  —  EFtL  zfir 
sentative  today. 


IBM.  SAA.  OS/2,  OS/400,  are  trademarks  of  IBM  Corp.  KnowledgeWare  is  a  trademark  of  KnowledgeWare,  Inc.  ©  1989  IBM  Corporation 


Acts  of  God  are  just 
one  reason  we're  so 
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October  17, 1989:  The  Northern  California  earthquake  jolts  the  San  Francisco  Fay  Area. 
September  18, 1989:  Hurricane  Hugo  ravages  Puerto  Rico.  May  8, 1988:  Fire  devastates  the 
Hinsdale  station  of  Illinois  Bell  In  all  three,  network  communications  were  severely  damaged. 

While  such  disasters  are  the  extreme,  they  serve  to  highlight  the  effectiveness  of  vendor 
service — the  support  behind  the  promise.  In  each  case,  N.E.T.™  clients  were  a  step  ahead. 

We  kept  their  networks  up  and  running. 

When  acts  of  God  occur.  Nobody  dedicates  more  and  recommend  resolutions.  This 

we're  ready.  resources  to  support  you  than  N.E.T.  service  can  save  you  many  hours  and 


The  Northern  California  quake:  When  From  designing  a  network  that 

power  failed,  client  networks  rerouted  meets  your  specific  requirements  to 
automatically  around  downed  nodes,  keeping  your  network  up  and  run- 


After  power  was  restored,  the  nodes 
were  back  up  and  running — 
reconfiguring  to  their  full  capabilities 
automatically. 

Hurricane  Hugo:  In  just  two  hours. 


ning  at  maximum  performance,  you 
can  count  on  the  N.E.T.  support  team. 

The  Technical  Assistance  Center 
(TAC)  provides  24-hour-a-day, 
seven-day-a-week  hotline  service  and 


we  delivered  a  disaster  recovery  node  remote  diagnostics  for  clients, 

to  a  major  airline  client  at  their  Texas  Our  Expert  Fault  Management 

headquarters  for  flight  to  their  Puerto  Service  (EFMS)  is  a  complete  fault 

Rico  office.  handling  system  that  monitors  your 

The  Hinsdale  fire:  Thousands  of  Illi-  network  and  automatically  relays 

nois  Bell's  customers  were  down  for  faults  to  TAC.  Our  staff  uses  a  world- 

weeks.  We  kept  our  client  operational,  class  database  to  diagnose  problems 


thousands  of  dollars. 

The  Expert  T-span  Service  desig¬ 
nates  N.E.T.  as  your  agent  to  resolve 
carrier  issues  for  you — fast. 

Our  Systems  Integration  Group 
(SIG)  gives  you  complete  single¬ 
vendor  support  and  coordination  for 
multi- vendor  networks. 

Field  Service  Engineers  are  man¬ 
dated  to  provide  solutions  on  receipt 
of  first  call.  These  senior-level  techni¬ 
cians  are  located  within  easy  reach  of 
60  cities  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 


©1989  Network  Equipment  Technologies,  Inc.,  800  Saginaw  Drive,  Redwood  City,  CA  94063.  (415)  3664400.  In  Canada:  Cal  1  (41 6)  491 -7664  (Toronto). 
European  headquarters:  Network  Equipment  Technologies,  Ltd,  Manor  Court,  Manor  Royal  Crawley,  Sussex,  England  RH102PY,  01 1 44  293-552831.  N.E.T., 
Network  Equipment  Technologies,  and  A  step  ahead  are  trademarks  of  Network  Equipment  Technologies,  Inc.  *Book  will  be  made  available  to  all  qualified 
prospective  and  current  clients. 
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And  to  help  you  run  your  network, 
we  provide  in-depth,  hands-on  train¬ 
ing  at  our  N.E.T.  training  centers. 

Like  to  know  more? 

Get  your  copy  of  Total  Customer 
Service :The  Ultimate  Weapon,  and 
read  the  N.ET.  service  story. 

The  book  by  William  Davidow  and 
Bro  Uttal  uses  N.E.T.  as  one  case  study 
to  show  how  a  company  put  together 
the  tools  and  the  team  to  provide  the 
industry's  “outstanding  service  factory.' 


Call  for  your  free  book* 
and  N.E.T.  information 
package. 

Information  Hotline: 
1-800-952-6300 
Ask  for  Dept.  N12 
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INDUSTRY  UPDATE 

VENDOR  STRATEGIES,  MARKET  TRENDS  AND  FINANCIALS 


Worth  Noting 


“W 

We  expect 
heightened 
competition  between 
personal  computer 
LAN  and 

[minicomputer]  LAN 
manufacturers,  which 
will  pressure  personal 
computer  LAN  firms  to 
upgrade  sales  and 
service,  R&D 
commitments  and 
manufacturing 
efficiencies.” 

Excerpt  from  report  by 

Salomon  Brothers,  Inc. 

New  York 


Stuart  Mencher  has  been 
named  senior  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
new  U.S.  Distribution  Division 
of  Codex  Corp.,  a  Mansfield, 
Mass.-based  data  communica¬ 
tions  equipment  maker. 

In  his  new  position,  Men¬ 
cher  is  responsible  for  domes¬ 
tic  sales,  service  and  market¬ 
ing. 

Previously,  Mencher  was 
senior  vice-president  of 
marketing  and  sales  for  MCI 
Communications  Corp.  He  has 
also  worked  for  AT&T  and 
IBM. 

David  Systems,  Inc.,  a 

Sunnyvale,  Calif. -based  local- 
area  network  equipment  mak¬ 
er,  recently  named  Curt 
Wheeling  vice-president  of 
marketing. 

In  this  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion,  Wheeling  is  responsible 
for  the  company’s  total  mar¬ 
keting  direction. 

Previously,  Wheeling  was 
area  vice-president  of  sales  for 
David  Systems’  Western  re¬ 
gion. 

United  Telecommunica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  recently  named 
William  Gunter  senior  vice- 
president  and  controller  and 
Jeannine  Straudjord  senior 
vice-president  and  treasurer 
for  the  company.  □ 


MSI 


Benefits  of  vendor  alliances 


Percentage  of  users  singling  out  top  benefits  of 
vendor  alliances: 


Figures  are  based  on  a  survey  of  200  network  users.  Multiple  responses 
were  permitted. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY  SOURCE:  BUSINESS  RESEARCH  GROUP.  NEWTON,  MA 


Survey  reveals  benefits  of 
vendor  alliances  to  users 

Computer,  telecom  matchups  produce  results. 


By  Joe  Panepinto 

_ Staff  Wtiter _ 

NEWTON,  Mass.  —  At  first 
blush,  computer  manufacturers 
and  telecommunications  compa¬ 
nies  may  seem  like  strange  bed¬ 
fellows,  but  closer  scrutiny  shows 
they  were  meant  for  each  other, 
according  to  a  study  released  last 
week. 

The  study,  conducted  by  Busi¬ 
ness  Research  Group  (BRG), 
based  here,  examines  the  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  what  it  calls  “syn¬ 
ergistic  alliances”  of  major  com¬ 
puter  and  telecommunications 
vendors  in  developing,  market¬ 
ing  and  servicing  products.  It 
concludes  that  vendors  can  bene¬ 
fit  from  such  alliances  by  tapping 
into  one  another’s  resources  and 
providing  insights  into  distinct 
but  converging  market  segments. 

At  the  same  time,  the  study 
claims,  users  benefit  by  getting 
innovative  solutions  to  telecom¬ 
munications  and  data  processing 
problems.  The  study  shows  that 
65%  of  200  end  users  surveyed 
indicated  that  the  alliances  not 
only  benefited  vendors,  but  pro¬ 
vided  clear  advantages  for  cus¬ 
tomers  as  well. 

“In  an  increasingly  sophisti¬ 
cated  market,  companies  and  end 
users  need  solutions  to  problems 
that  call  for  a  range  of  expertise,” 
said  Paris  Burstyn,  vice-president 
of  telecommunications  research 
at  BRG  and  the  author  of  the 
study. 

According  to  Burstyn,  syner¬ 
gistic  alliances  are  nonexclusive 
contractual  agreements  between 
vendors  that  differ  from  joint 
ventures  because  no  money 
changes  hands.  The  alliances  also 
differ  from  connectivity  agree¬ 


ments  because  they  are  set  up  in 
order  to  develop  applications  to 
meet  what  the  vendors  see  as 
evolving  needs. 

The  study  cites  the  alliance  be¬ 
tween  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
and  Siemens  Public  Switching 
Systems,  Inc.  in  the  development 
of  a  gateway  system,  and  the  alli¬ 
ances  of  Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
with  both  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
and  DEC  in  the  development  of 
Integrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  links  between  minicomput¬ 
ers  and  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes.  Both  alliances  give 
users  products  that  offer  greater 
integration. 

According  to  users  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  survey,  the  single  area 
of  technology  best  suited  to  syn¬ 
ergistic  alliances  is  voice  commu¬ 
nications  (33%),  followed  by 
bridge  products  and  local-area 
networks  (22%),  and  network 
management  (11%). 

Although  65%  of  the  users  in 
the  survey  indicated  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  these  alliances  benefit  us¬ 
ers,  there  was  no  consensus  on 
what  the  primary  advantage  is.  In 
the  survey,  37%  perceived  shared 
expertise  as  the  primary  benefit, 
while  16%  said  they  believed  the 
alliances  made  vendors  better 
able  to  meet  customer  needs.  An¬ 
other  16%  were  undecided  on 
how  the  alliances  benefit  users. 

Two  areas  of  concern  for  re¬ 
spondents  involved  the  pricing  of 
jointly  developed  products  and 
the  service  arrangements  de¬ 
signed  to  support  those  products. 

Burstyn  said  vendors  getting 
involved  in  synergistic  alliances 
must  set  up  very  clear  lines  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  event  of  user 
service  calls.  □ 


Net  vendors  jockey 
for  outsourcing  deals 

Vendors  team  with  consultants  to  round  out  net 
lines  with  required  facilities  management  skills. 


By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

Growing  user  interest  in  farm¬ 
ing  out  control  of  voice  and  data 
networks  to  third  parties  has  ven¬ 
dors  and  consultants  scurrying  to 
position  themselves  as  attractive 
providers  of  such  services. 

Network  equipment  and  ser¬ 
vice  suppliers,  systems  integra¬ 
tors  and  consultants  are  forming 
partnerships  with  other  compa¬ 
nies,  better  organizing  their  ex¬ 
isting  resources  and  offering 
highly  customized  contracts  — ■  in 
some  cases  hiring  employees 
from  the  client  —  in  an  effort  to 
snag  outsourcing  contracts. 

The  outsourcing  market,  cur¬ 
rently  valued  at  about  $2  billion, 
will  explode  to  a  $50  billion  busi¬ 
ness  by  1994,  according  to  How¬ 
ard  Anderson,  managing  director 
of  The  Yankee  Group,  a  Boston- 
based  market  research  and  con¬ 
sulting  firm.  By  mid-decade,  one 
out  of  every  five  Fortune  500 
companies  will  be  farming  out 
some  of  its  network  operations, 
he  predicted. 

Vendors  realize  that  “this 
market  is  for  real,”  said  Rich  Van- 


cil,  a  director  of  The  Ledgeway 
Group,  a  Lexington,  Mass. -based 
market  research  and  consulting 
division  of  Dataquest,  Inc.  “This 
is  good  news  for  users,  as  they 
typically  reap  the  rewards  of 
competition.” 

The  market  was  given  a  major 
boost  earlier  this  year  when  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.,  considered  by 
many  a  leading-edge  network 
user,  handed  over  management 
of  its  worldwide  Systems  Network 
Architecture  nets  to  IBM  and  its 
voice  and  non-IBM  data  networks 
to  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  (“Ko¬ 
dak  turns  nets  over  to  IBM  and 
DEC,”  AIT,  Jan.  15). 

Who’s  who 

The  market  for  outsourcing 
services  is  expected  to  be  the  do¬ 
main  of  traditional  network 
equipment  and  service  vendors 
such  as  IBM,  AT&T  and  Electronic 
Data  Systems  Corp.  (EDS),  as 
well  as  consulting  firms  such  as 
Andersen  Consulting  and  Arthur 
D.  Little,  Inc.  These  companies 
have  experience  in  systems  inte¬ 
gration  and  facilities  manage- 
(continued  on  page  12) 


INDUSTRY  BRIEFS 


David  Systems,  Inc.  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  last  week 
announced  a  multimillion-dollar  distribution  agreement  under 
which  Pirelli  Focom,  Ltd.  of  Leeds,  England,  will  sell  David 
Systems’  ExpressNet  products  in  Europe. 

Products  covered  by  the  agreement  include  the  ExpressNet 
12-port  lOBaseT  hub,  five-slot  and  12-slot  concentrators,  and 
the  recently  announced  VolksNet  lOBaseT  local-area  network 
for  smaller  configurations. 

According  to  Henry  Nothhaft,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  David  Systems,  the  agreement  is  expected  to  boost  the 
company’s  presence  overseas.  About  17%  of  its  LAN  product 
revenues  came  from  overseas  last  year. 

Pirelli,  which  sells  a  variety  of  network  and  fiber-optic 
cabling  products,  is  expected  to  initially  focus  on  selling  the 
David  Systems  products  in  the  U.K.,  France  and  Italy. 

Tri-Data  Systems,  Inc.  and  Advanced  Computer  Com¬ 
munications  have  joined  the  Open  Token  Foundation,  a 

San  Jose,  Calif. -based  industry  group  advocating  interoperability 
of  token-ring  local-area  network  products.  The  group  now  has 
31  members. 

Tri-Data  Systems  is  a  manufacturer  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Macintosh  and  mainframe  connectivity  products.  It  recently 
introduced  a  16M/4M  bit/sec  token-ring  card  for  the  Macintosh. 

“Tri-Data  plugs  the  gap  in  Mac  connectivity  to  token  ring; 
they’re  one  of  the  few  companies  that  can  support  Macs  in  a  sea 
of  DOS,”  said  Colin  Mick,  director  of  the  Open  Token 
Foundation. 

Advanced  Computer  Communications  manufactures  routers, 
bridges  and  network  management  systems.  □ 
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Vendors  jockey  for  deals 


continued  from  page  11 

ment,  and  they  also  have  large  in¬ 
stalled  customer  bases  they  could 
supply  with  outsourcing  services. 

Many  users  will  figure  that 
large  equipment  makers  are  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  manage  customer 
networks  because  they  have  in¬ 
sight  into  what  new  products  and 
services  are  coming  down  the 


road,  observers  speculated. 

“Getting  IBM  or  DEC  to  run 
your  data  center  or  network  is  an 
MIS  manager’s  dream,”  said  Nor¬ 
man  Weizer,  a  senior  consultant 
at  Arthur  D.  Little,  based  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  “It’s  like  having  an 
insider  run  your  operations.  They 
know  when  to  move  to  another 


operating  system  and  when  to  up¬ 
grade  because  the  guys  making 
the  equipment  are  the  guys  run¬ 
ning  it.” 

Earlier  this  year,  IBM  formed  a 
new  Systems  Services  group  de¬ 
signed  to  pull  together  its  dis¬ 
perse  resources,  including  MIS 
and  systems  integration  services. 

“We’ve  learned  a  lot  of  ad¬ 
vanced  management  techniques 
and  ways  to  run  systems  efficient¬ 


ly,  and  we’re  bringing  that  to 
market,”  said  Bill  Wilson,  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  Systems  Ser¬ 
vices  organization. 

Even  IBM,  however,  realizes 
that  it  does  not  have  every  re¬ 
source  a  user  might  need.  One  of 
the  unit’s  first  moves  was  to  hire 
EDS  founder  H.  Ross  Perot’s  firm, 
Perot  Systems,  to  add  credibility 
to  its  facilities  management  ex¬ 
pertise. 


DEC,  meanwhile,  said  it  does 
not  plan  to  create  a  separate  out¬ 
sourcing  organization,  but  in¬ 
stead  will  handle  outsourcing 
through  its  Enterprise  Integra¬ 
tion  Services  group,  which  also 
handles  systems  integration. 

In  recent  months,  DEC  has 
broadened  its  potential  market 
base  and  added  management  ca¬ 
pabilities  and  vertical  market  ex¬ 
pertise  by  forming  partnerships 
with  big-name  management  con¬ 
sulting  firms,  including  Andersen 
Consulting,  Arthur  D.  Little  and 
Computer  Sciences  Corp. 

Wien  even  large,  established 
vendors  cannot  provide  total  out¬ 
sourcing  services  on  their  own, 
they  will  not  hesitate  to  look  for 
help  from  their  competitors,  said 
Robert  Snyder,  product  manager 
for  Accumaster  Management  Ser¬ 
vices,  AT&T’s  network  manage¬ 
ment  offerings. 

“One  day’s  competitor  is  the 
next  day’s  partner,”  he  said.  “I 
can  say  that  we  have  and  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  partner  with  other 
companies  to  win  [outsourcing] 
business.” 

Aside  from  strategic  partner¬ 
ships,  DEC  is  planning  to  trump 
up  its  big  outsourcing  win  with 
Eastman  Kodak  to  drum  up  other 
business. 

“The  Kodak  contract  has 
sparked  interest  in  [outsourc¬ 
ing],”  said  Dick  Pigman,  DEC’S 
program  director  for  the  Eastman 
Kodak  project.  “It  is  in  our  plans 
to  leverage  the  Kodak  relation¬ 
ship  to  go  after  [outsourcing]  as  a 
business.” 

The  recent  flurry  of  activity  in 
the  outsourcing  market  is  some¬ 
what  ironic,  according  to  Gary 
Fernandes,  a  vice-president  at 
Dallas-based  EDS,  a  longtime 
provider  of  systems  integration 
and  facilities  management  ser¬ 
vices.  Those  vendors  that  previ¬ 
ously  disdained  outsourcing  have 
suddenly  recognized  it  as  “the 
great  new  salvation”  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  he  said.  In  doing  so,  they 
have  helped  legitimize  it. 

“Outsourcing  is  nothing  new 
to  us,”  Fernandes  said.  “We  have 
grown  up  with  the  market.” 

Still,  EDS  may  be  showing 
signs  of  adjusting  to  the  in¬ 
creased  competition,  observers 
said. 

Analysts  speculated  that  one 
reason  EDS  did  not  get  a  piece  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  contract  was 
that  the  user  wanted  to  assure  its 
employees  that  they  would  have 
job  stability  with  the  outsourcing 
firm,  while  “lean-and-mean” 
EDS  probably  would  not  have 
wanted  to  boost  its  employment 
ranks. 

Yet  when  EDS  recently  bought 
half  of  Texas  Air  Corp.’s  System 
One  reservation  net,  EDS  agreed 
to  take  on  2,200  technical  em¬ 
ployees  from  System  One,  ob¬ 
servers  said.  Those  workers  were 
hired  to  help  EDS  meet  its  new 
10-year  contract  to  handle  data 
processing  chores  for  Texas  Air 
subsidiaries  Eastern  Air  Lines, 
Inc.  and  Continental  Airlines 
Corp.  □ 


PICK  THE 


THE  JOB. 


No  two  jobs  are  alike.  Some  people  need  advanced  communications 
services.  Others  work  with  basic  dial  tone.  Most  fall  in  between,  using 
anything  from  call  transfer  to  integrated  voice  and  data. 

With  Meridian  Digital  Centrex,  you  can  choose  whatever  features  you 
need— and  the  right  phone  for  each  individual.  Fbr  example: 

■  The  basic  centrex  set,  for  one-button  access  to  multiple  lines  and  features. 

■  Display  sets,  to  see  a  caller’s  name  and  number  before  answering 
the  phone. 

■  Speaker  sets,  for  handsfree  operation. 

■  ISDN  sets,  for  integrated  voice  and  data. 

■  Add-on  modules,  for  as  many  as  18, 36,  or  54  extra  lines  and  features 
on  one  phone. 

Call  your  telephone  company  and  ask  for  the  system  that  helps  every¬ 
one  do  the  best  job— Meridian  Digital  Centrex  —  ^ 

and  business  sets  from  Northern  Tfelecom.  telecom 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

CARRIER  SERVICES,  CENTREX,  CPE,  WIRING  SYSTEMS  AND  BYPASS 


Worth  Noting 


At&T  recently  said  its 
Software-Defined 
Network  customer  base 
grew  from  1 6  at  the  end 
of  1 988  to  more  than 
600  at  the  end  of  1 989. 
The  virtual  network 
service  was  introduced 
in  late  1985. 


arrier 

Watch 


Joseph  Nacchio,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  for 
AT&T’s  Business  Commu¬ 
nications  Services  group, 
reviewed  AT&T’s  1989  mar¬ 
keting  performance  at  the  En¬ 
ergy  Telecommunications  and 
Electrical  Association  confer¬ 
ence  in  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
last  week. 

The  carrier  deployed  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  technology  in  1 8  cities  in 
1988,  advanced  general  avail¬ 
ability  to  62  cities  by  mid- 
1989  and  to  a  total  of  73  cities 
by  the  end  of  that  year.  By  De¬ 
cember,  ISDN  will  be  available 
in  290  locations. 

“We  forecasted  [we  would 
have]  24  users  by  the  end  of 
last  year.  The  actual  number 
was  double  —  48  customers. 
As  of  March  1,  60  customers 
were  using  ISDN,”  he  said. 

In  his  conference  keynote 
address,  Nacchio  complained 
that  rivals  delayed  a  number 
of  AT&T  tariff  filings  in  1989. 
“We  had  l6l  significant  tariff 
filings,  of  which  31  —  nearly 
25%  —  were  delayed  a  month 
on  average  and  14  were  de¬ 
layed  over  a  month,”  he  said. 

Of  the  l6l,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  filings  were  ques¬ 
tioned  by  customers.  “The 
rest  were  opposed  by  our  com¬ 
petitors,  who  used  the  delay  to 
their  advantage,”  Nacchio 
said. 

Southern  Pacific  Tele¬ 
communications  Co.  (SP 
Telecom),  a  subsidiary  of 
San  Francisco-based  Southern 
Pacific  Transportation  Co., 
has  agreed  to  acquire  Digital 
Signal,  Inc.,  a  Southfield, 
Mich.-based  carrier. 

The  acquisition,  the  value 
(continued  on  page  14 ) 
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Federal  government  telecom  spending  1 

Agency 

Fiscal  year  1989 
(millions  of  dollars) 

Department  of  Agriculture 

$103 

Department  of  Commerce 

$46 

Department  of  Defense: 

Air  Force 

$740 

Army 

$820 

Defense  Agencies 

$123 

Navy 

$408 

Department  of  Energy 

$140 

General  Services  Administration 

$27 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

$167 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

$22 

Department  of  the  Interior 

$54 

Department  of  Justice 

$112 

Department  of  Labor 

$25 

NASA 

$135 

State  Department 

$140 

Department  of  Transportation 

$1,450 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

$258 

Veterans  Administration 

$137 

Other  agencies 

$445 

Total  $5,352  billion 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  SLATER  SOURCE:  FROST  &  SULLIVAN,  INC..  NEW  YORK 

NIU  Forum  revamps,  looks 
to  streamline  procedures 

Tries  to  speed  introduction  of  ISDN  applications. 


By  Anita  Taff 

Washington  Bureau  Chief 

DALLAS  —  Expressing  con¬ 
cerns  that  the  initial  procedures 
they  set  up  to  bring  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network  applica¬ 
tions  to  market  were  no  longer 
adequate,  users  of  the  North 
American  ISDN  Users’  (NIU)  Fo¬ 
rum  have  launched  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  review  of  the  group’s  work. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  NIU  Fo¬ 
rum,  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Interface  ’90  Plus  conference 
here  last  week,  James  Kendrick, 
chairman  of  the  ISDN  Users’ 
Workshop,  said  a  group  of  about 
25  users  is  currently  reviewing 
NIU  Forum  procedures. 

The  primary  objective  of  the 
NIU  Forum  is  to  speed  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  ISDN  by  working  out 
how  customers  can  support  vari¬ 
ous  business  applications  with 
ISDN  technology. 

The  NIU  Forum  consists  of  two 
groups:  the  ISDN  Users’  Work¬ 
shop,  which  suggests  applica¬ 
tions;  and  the  ISDN  Implemen¬ 
tors’  Workshop,  which  consists  of 
representatives  from  vendor 
companies  who  work  out  techni¬ 
cal  details  of  the  applications. 

Kendrick  said  the  users’  work¬ 
shop  had  outgrown  its  original 
concept  of  three  or  four  people 
meeting  in  a  room  and  talking 
about  ISDN.  The  group  “suddenly 
blossomed,  and  we  needed  to 
have  some  formal  structure,”  he 
said. 

A  source  who  attended  a  steer¬ 
ing  group  meeting  of  the  users 
said  he  is  concerned  about  get¬ 
ting  bogged  down  by  the  number 


and  scope  of  applications  sug¬ 
gested.  To  date,  91  applications 
have  been  submitted  by  users  and 
41  have  been  passed  on  to  the 
vendors  in  the  implementors’ 
group. 

Because  some  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  are  similar,  the  users  face 
the  dilemma  of  whether  to  submit 
them  separately  or  modify  them 
and  submit  them  as  one. 

Adding  new  features  to  appli¬ 
cations  that  are  almost  complet¬ 
ed  is  also  a  problem,  users  say, 
because  implementors  begin  to 
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A  he  group  “suddenly 
blossomed,  and  we 
needed  to  have  some 
formal  structure.” 
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feel  the  specifications  will  never 
be  finalized. 

In  his  speech  to  the  full  forum, 
Kendrick  acknowledged  indirect¬ 
ly  that  frustration  has  surfaced 
about  application  development. 
“It  doesn’t  do  any  good  to  come 
in  with  25  or  30  new  applications 
that  drive  the  implementors  cra¬ 
zy,”  he  said. 

In  order  to  smooth  out  the 
process,  users  have  established 
an  action  plan  based  on  three 
main  objectives  for  the  next  year, 
Kendrick  said. 

(continued  on  page  14) 


AT&T  reworks  HNS, 
targets  small  users 

Unable  to  lower  service  prices  fast  enough  to 
satisfy  Marriott  Corp.,  carrier  repositions  offering. 


By  Anita  Taff 

Washington  Bureau  Chief 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  AT&T 
recently  scrapped  its  Hospitality 
Network  Service  (HNS)  as  a  na¬ 
tional  account  offering  and  de¬ 
cided  to  retarget  the  service  at 
smaller  users. 

The  revamping  of  HNS  is  just 
one  example  of  the  power  large 
users  wield  in  forcing  carriers  to 
offer  increasingly  favorable 
terms,  conditions  and  service 
rates,  industry  analysts  said. 

AT&T  was  unable  to  salvage 
HNS  despite  asking  the  FCC  to 
lower  rates  by  20%  over  the  last 
two  years.  Large  corporate  ac¬ 
counts,  for  whom  the  service  was 
designed,  can  get  better  rates  by 
turning  to  offerings  under  Tariff 
12  deals  or  even  under  AT&T’s 
Software-Defined  Network. 

“With  the  changes  in  pricing 
and  the  new  network  plans  avail¬ 
able,  [HNS]  is  just  not  the  most 
advantageous  thing  for  larger 
customers  to  get  into,”  said  Mark 
Sinclair,  AT&T’s  national  mar¬ 
keting  manager  for  the  lodging 


industry. 

HNS  is  a  discounted  1  +  call¬ 
ing  service  for  hotels,  hospitals 
and  universities  that  resell  ser¬ 
vice  to  occupants  and  have  high 
volumes  of  traffic  during  evening 
and  night  periods.  AT&T  targeted 
national  accounts  for  the  service, 
requiring,  among  other  things, 
that  the  user  generate  four  mil¬ 
lion  minutes  of  usage  per  month. 

Marriott  Corp.  is  the  only  cus¬ 
tomer  that  ever  signed  up  for 
HNS,  but  the  hotel  giant  recently 
decided  to  move  its  traffic  to  a 
Tariff  12  arrangement  because  of 
the  savings  potential.  According 
to  an  AT&T  Tariff  1 2  filing,  Marri¬ 
ott  will  pay  only  6  cents  per  min¬ 
ute  —  averaged  across  day,  eve¬ 
ning  and  night  periods  —  for 
calls  to  sites  1 ,000  miles  away. 

Although  Marriott  could  not 
have  hoped  for  a  rate  that  low  in 
1988,  when  it  signed  up  for  HNS, 
it  was  clear  even  then  that  HNS 
rates  would  have  to  fall  rapidly  to 
stay  competitive.  AT&T  got  the 
message.  Almost  immediately  af- 
( continued  on  page  14 ) 


WASHINGTON  UPDATE 


BY  ANITA  TAFF 

MCI  still  protesting  FTS  2000.  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  is  once  again  protesting  a  government  agency’s  proposal 
for  use  of  the  Federal  Telecommunications  System  (FTS)  2000, 
claiming  the  services  under  consideration  fall  outside  the  scope 
of  the  original  contract. 

MCI  is  protesting  a  proposal  from  the  Family  Support 
Administration,  a  federal  agency  that  tracks  parents  with 
delinquent  child  support  payments.  The  agency  wants  to  set  up 
a  nationwide  network,  dubbed  Child  Support  Enforcement 
Network,  to  link  state  child  support  offices  in  the  U.S.,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  The  network  would  be  built  on 
data  lines  purchased  from  AT&T’s  FTS  2000  service. 

MCI  claimed  in  a  letter  to  Carol  Hall,  the  contracting  officer 
on  FTS  2000,  that  only  federal,  not  state,  agencies  are  eligible 
to  use  the  services. 

If  the  General  Services  Administration,  which  oversees  the 
FTS  2000  contract,  rules  that  the  child  support  network  falls 
outside  the  scope  of  FTS  2000,  the  services  would  have  to  be 
opened  to  bids  from  all  interested  vendors.  Competitive  bids  are 
mandated  by  the  Competition  in  Contracting  Act  of  1987. 

Since  MCI  lost  the  FTS  2000  contract  —  worth  up  to  $25 
billion  over  10  years  —  to  rival  carriers  AT&T  and  US  Sprint 
Communications  Co.,  it  has  waged  a  bitter  battle  to  open  up 
parts  of  the  contract  to  new  bids.  Most  recently,  MCI  protested 
against  US  Sprint  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  when  the 
IRS  wanted  to  add  management  features  such  as  time-of-day 
routing  to  its  800  service.  MCI  claimed  the  new  features 
constituted  a  new  service  and  should  have  been  opened  to 
competitive  bids.  The  GSA  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  ruled 
against  MCI.  □ 
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AT&T  reworks  HNS, 
targets  small  users 

continued  from  page  13 
ter  signing  Marriott  as  an  HNS  customer, 
AT&T  told  the  FCC  it  needed  to  lower  HNS 
rates  from  18  to  1 6. 5  cents  per  minute. 

AT&T  recently  returned  to  the  FCC  ask¬ 
ing  to  lower  HNS  rates  again,  this  time  to 
either  14.5  or  14  cents  per  minute,  de¬ 
pending  on  a  customer’s  traffic  volume. 
But  now,  AT&T  has  given  up  the  idea  of 
selling  HNS  to  national  accounts  and  is  in¬ 
stead  targeting  it  at  smaller  customers, 
Sinclair  said. 

AT&T  drastically  slashed  the  minimum 
traffic  levels  on  HNS  from  four  million 
minutes  of  usage  per  month  to  60,000. 
The  carrier  also  cut  the  minimum  monthly 


fee  from  $320,000  to  $8,700. 

Industry  analysts  said  they  weren’t  sur¬ 
prised  that  AT&T  has  had  to  rework  HNS  as 
a  small  to  midsize  business  service.  Robert 
Self,  president  of  Market  Dynamics,  Inc.,  a 
consulting  firm  in  New  York,  said  he  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  the  HNS  rates  would  be 
competitive  when  AT&T  first  introduced 
the  service.  “The  businesspeople  are  real¬ 
ly  putting  the  pressure  on  the  carriers,  and 
there  is  no  question  that  we  are  in  a  price 
war,”  he  said. 

According  to  Self,  the  downward  pres¬ 
sure  on  rates  will  continue  to  be  applied  by 
smaller  and  smaller  companies. 

“Users  feel  like  if  they’re  taking  service 
at  regular  [tariffed]  rates  and  they’re  very 
big  at  all,  they’re  not  doing  something 
right,”  Self  said.  Many  users  are  now  using 


the  tariffed  prices  as  a  ceiling  and  negotiat¬ 
ing  down  from  there,  he  said. 

Ron  Brown,  an  independent  consultant 
based  in  Melrose,  Mass.,  said  he  believes 
users  will  continue  to  force  prices  down. 
“Buyers  of  telecommunications  services 
have  reached  the  point  where  they  view 
standard  services  as  commodities;  they’re 
like  pork  bellies,  and  you’d  might  as  well 
get  them  from  the  lowest  cost  provider,” 
Brown  said. 

Users  now  have  enough  bargaining 
power  that,  many  times,  they  can  get  the 
carrier  back  to  the  table  and  negotiate  bet¬ 
ter  deals,  Brown  said.  He  said  he  expects 
users  will  soon  be  able  to  negotiate  rates 
with  local  exchange  carriers  because  of  in¬ 
roads  that  alternative  local  carriers  are 
making.  □ 


Forum  revamps, 
looks  to  streamline 

continued  from  page  13 

The  first  is  to  adopt  a  longer  range  vi¬ 
sion  about  the  features  needed  in  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  meet  user  needs.  By  looking  out 
further  into  the  future  and  telling  imple¬ 
mentors  what  they  will  need,  users  will  be 
better  able  to  shape  future  services  and  de¬ 
velop  comprehensive  transition  plans. 

The  second  major  goal  is  to  formulate  a 
process  for  adding  new  features  and  capa¬ 
bilities  to  applications. 

The  third  goal  is  to  identify  which  appli¬ 
cations  are  close  to  completion  and  get 
them  published  as  soon  as  possible. 

Although  the  forum  hopes  these  actions 
will  accelerate  the  introduction  of  applica¬ 
tions,  an  official  from  the  General  Services 
Administration  painted  a  rather  pessimis¬ 
tic  picture  about  the  prospects  for  imple¬ 
menting  such  applications. 

Michael  Corrigan,  deputy  commission¬ 
er  of  the  GSA’s  Office  of  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Services,  said  he  wants  the  govern- 


UT 

X  ’ve  given  up  on  seeing 
SS7  in  a  reasonable  time.” 

▲  ▲▲ 


ment  to  implement  ISDN  as  soon  as 
possible  but  he  is  not  confident  we  will  see 
end-to-end  ISDN  any  time  soon.  The  re¬ 
gional  Bell  holding  companies  have  not 
committed  to  installing  Signaling  System  7 
(SS7),  the  key  to  tying  separate  ISDN  envi¬ 
ronments  together. 

“I’ve  given  up  on  seeing  SS7  in  any  rea¬ 
sonable  time  frame,”  Corrigan  said. 

Instead,  the  government  will  initially 
concentrate  on  Primary  Rate  Interface 
(PRI)  applications,  he  said,  since  PRI  is 
available  from  long-distance  carriers  and 
provides  at  least  two  of  the  major  features 
government  users  want:  automatic  num¬ 
ber  identification  and  dynamic  allocation 
of  channels.  □ 


Carrier  Watch 

continued  from  page  13 

of  which  was  not  disclosed,  is  expected  to 
be  completed  in  30  to  60  days,  according 
to  an  SP  Telecom  spokesman. 

Digital  Signal  leases  bulk  capacity  on 
major  carriers’  fiber  networks  and  resells 
capacity  in  smaller  increments  as  digital 
private-line  services  between  88  East 
Coast  cities.  SP  Telecom  operates  a  2,200- 
mile  fiber  net  stretching  from  Houston  to 
San  Francisco.  The  carrier  sells  T-l  and 
T-3  services  to  users  and  other  carriers. 

Tekelec,  Inc.,  a  Calabasas,  Calif.- 
based  test  equipment  vendor,  recently 
signed  an  agreement  to  provide  British 
Telecommunications  PLC  with  $500,000 
of  its  Chameleon  20-1  test  sets  over  the 
next  year.  The  Chameleons  will  be  used  to 
test  Digital  Assignment  Signaling  and 
Switching  II,  a  set  of  ISDN  Primary  Rate  In¬ 
terface-like  private  branch  exchange-to- 
network  signaling  protocols  used  in  the 
U.K.  A  Tekelec  spokesman  said  that  more 
than  50%  of  the  firm’s  1989  sales  resulted 
from  international  business.  The  test 
equipment  vendor  has  subsidiaries  in  the 
U.K.  and  Japan.  □ 
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Even  the  very  best  digital  service  is 
a  bit  of  a  gamble.  Because  none  can 
guarantee  100%  uptime. 

So  who  can  offer  the  digital  solution 
that’s  closest  to  perfection? 

ONLY  GDC  CAN. 

Our  new  500C  family  of  DSU’s  is 
designed  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
cost/performance  benefits  of  digital 
service. 

Consider  our  500C/DBU.  It  incor¬ 
porates  a  V.32  compliant  Dial  Back-Up 
unit  for  the  ultimate  in  uptime  and 
reliability. 

It  also  enables  you  to  gain  the  high 
performance  of  a  private  digital  net¬ 
work  and  the  flexibility  of  the  analog 
public  network  with  the  same  product. 

The  entire  500C  family  operates  at 
multiple  speeds;  in  synchronous  or 
asynchronous  modes.  And  all  our 
DSU’s  are  upgradeable  for  full  net¬ 
work  management,  so  your  network 
won’t  ever  become  obsolete. 

Further,  GDC’s  exclusive 
DataCommonality  allows  you  to  mix 
and  match  analog  and  digital  data  sets 
(including  intelligent  T-l  CSU’s)  in  the 
same  space-saving  racks. 

But  of  course,  you’d  expect  all  this 
from  GDC,  the  one  broad-based  ven¬ 
dor  who  not  only  fully  understands  the 
digital  and  analog  marketplace,  but  also 
has  installed  more  than  150,000  digital 
terminations. 

Find  out  more.  Contact  GDC  today 
and  ask  about  our  DataComm  and 
Network  Management  versions  of 
the  500C/DBU  families. 

Call  Toll  Free  1-800-777-4005.  Or 
(203)  574-1118.  Fax:  (203)  758-8507. 
Telex:  643357.  General  DataComm, 
Middlebury,  CT  06762-1299. 

ONLY  GDC  CAN 


See  the  FAXNeT  Form  on  Page  #50 
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Better  service?  Everyone  salutes  the  idea.  But  in  the  real  world,  how 
do  you  make  it  fly?  For  the  airline  industry  the  answer  comes  from 
their  local  telephone  company  Using  AT&T  Network  Systems 
Automatic  Call  Distribution  (ACD)  equipment,  local  telephone 
companies  can  provide  airlines 
with  a  better  way  to  answer  their 
customers’  calls.  The  incoming 
calls  of  their  most  important 
customers  fly  non-stop  to  their  most  experienced  agents.  And  calls 
from  less  frequent  flyers?  They’re  answered  quicker  too.  ACD 
programs  can  help  airlines  land  more  customers.  See  how  they  can 
help  your  business  take  off.  Call  your  local  telephone  company 
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New  cluster  controllers 
support  various  host  links 

Concert  line  links  to  IBM  and  DEC  processors. 


Infotron’s  reverse-protection  ring 


1 .  Data  departs  from  Site 
A  to  Sites  B,  C  and  D 
over  primary  T-3  circuit. 


2.  T-3  multiplexer  at  Site  B 
detects  break  in  primary  and 
secondary  circuit,  and  loops 
data  back  to  alternate  T-3  path. 
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3.  Alternate  T-3  passes  data  through 
Site  D,  where  data  is  delivered  to  Site 
C  and  then  looped  back  to  Site  D. 


~y 


Primary  T-3  link 
Secondary  T-3  link 
Alternate  T-3  link 
Data  flow 


GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY 


SOURCE:  INFOTRON  SYSTEMS  CORR,  CHERRY  HILL,  N.J. 


Infotron  adopts  T-3 
flexible  routing  plan 

Multiplexer  maker  builds  reverse-protection  ring 
feature  into  Streamline  45s  for  alternate  routing. 


By  Jim  Brown 

Senior  Editor 


Worth  Noting 


“T 

isn’t  it  amazing 
that  the  [computer 
reservation  system]  — 
the  technology  and 
the  network  —  has 
been  the  most 
interesting  chess  piece 
in  a  lot  of  these  airline 
mergers  and 
acquisitions  —  not  the 
fleets,  not  the 
airplanes,  not  the 
pilots,  none  of  those 
things.” 

Mark  Teflian 

Vice-president  and 
chief  information 
officer 
Covia  Partnership 
Rosemont,  Ill. 


Iata 
Packets 

TelWatch,  Inc.  of  Boul¬ 
der,  Colo.,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  develop  an 
interface  between  its  NetExec 
Unix-based  network  manage¬ 
ment  system  and  AT&T’s  Ac- 
cumaster  Integrator. 

NetExec,  currently  in  beta 
test  at  several  locations, 
promises  to  provide  integrat¬ 
ed  management  of  multiven¬ 
dor  physical  networks.  The 
Accumaster  Integrator  link 
would  let  NetExec  pass  data 
from  proprietary  net  manage¬ 
ment  systems,  including  Tel- 
Watch’s  NetWatch  system,  to 
the  Accumaster  Integrator  us¬ 
ing  Open  Systems  Intercon¬ 
nection-based  protocols. 

NetExec  is  due  out  in  the 
second  quarter.  The  Accumas¬ 
ter  Integrator  link  is  due  out  in 
the  second  half  of  this  year. 

Infotron  Systems  Corp. 

recently  enhanced  its  Inte¬ 
grated  Network  Management 
(INM)  system  to  enable  INM 
users  to  monitor  and  control 
Infotron’s  Streamline  45  T-3 
multiplexers. 

The  enhancements  enable 
INM  users  to  manage  Stream¬ 
line  45s  and  other  Infotron 
products  from  the  same  work¬ 
station.  □ 


By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

TEMPE,  Ariz.  —  IDEA  Courier, 
Inc.  last  week  announced  a  series 
of  cluster  controllers  that  sup¬ 
port  concurrent  terminal  links  to 
IBM  mainframe  and  mid-range 
computers,  as  well  as  to  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAXes. 

The  new  Concert  controllers 
eliminate  the  need  for  separate 
controllers  dedicated  to  each  of 
the  three  types  of  hosts  support¬ 
ed.  It  also  lets  a  terminal  de¬ 
signed  for  one  type  of  host  access 
a  different  type,  such  as  an  IBM 
3270  linking  to  a  DEC  VAX. 

Until  now,  IDEA  Courier  has 
been  a  supplier  of  terminals,  con¬ 
trollers  and  printers  for  IBM  Sys¬ 
tem/370  mainframes,  but  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Concert  line 
signals  its  effort  to  become  a  sup¬ 
plier  of  connectivity  products  for 
multivendor  environments,  said 


OTTAWA  —  Telecom  Canada, 
the  association  of  Canada’s  major 
telecommunications  carriers,  re¬ 
cently  signed  a  three-year  agree¬ 
ment  for  modem  products  with 
General  DataComm,  Ltd.  worth 
an  estimated  $54  million. 

Under  the  agreement,  General 
DataComm,  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Middlebury,  Conn. -based  Gener¬ 
al  DataComm  Industries,  Inc., 
will  supply  a  full  line  of  modems 
ranging  in  speed  from  300  to 
9.6K  bit/sec.  Telecom  Canada 
member  companies  will  lease  the 
modems  to  their  customers  and 
use  them  in  their  own  internal 
data  networks. 

Telecom  Canada  is  an  umbrel¬ 
la  administrative  association 
comprised  of  Canadian  tele¬ 
phone  companies. 

The  contract  extends  a  similar 
two-year  agreement  with  General 
DataComm  Industries  signed  in 
1988.  That  deal  was  worth  about 
$36  million. 

General  DataComm  Industries 
also  announced  it  has  signed  a 
three-year  service  agreement 
with  Southwestern  Bell  Telecom¬ 
munications,  Inc.  to  support  Gen¬ 
eral  DataComm  Industries  mo¬ 
dems,  data  service  units,  channel 
service  units  and  network  man¬ 
agement  equipment  sold  by  the 
carrier’s  Business  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion. 


Nora  Gildea,  vice-president  of 
sales  and  marketing. 

The  company’s  Concert  con¬ 
trollers  are  based  on  a  modular 
architecture  that  lets  users  add 
adapter  boards  and  software  as 
their  needs  dictate. 

Separate  boards  let  users 
forge  links  from  the  controller  to 
IBM  System/370  mainframes, 
Application  System/400  or  Sys- 
tem/3X  minicomputers  and  DEC 
VAXes  or  MicroVAXes.  The  con¬ 
trollers  support  asynchronous 
links  to  hosts  from  other  vendors. 

The  Concert  controllers  beat 
out  IBM’s  3174  controllers  in 
their  support  for  multiple  hosts 
and  in  the  number  of  terminals 
supported,  said  Suzanne  Harb- 
ster,  product  manager  for  the 
new  controllers. 

IDEA  Courier’s  new  high-end 
controller,  the  Concert  10500, 
(continued  on  page  18) 


Under  the  terms  of  that  agree¬ 
ment,  General  DataComm  Indus¬ 
tries’  subsidiary,  DataComm  Ser¬ 
vice  Corp.  (DSC),  will  install  and 
maintain  the  full  range  of  Gener¬ 
al  DataComm  Industries  products 
and  will  provide  training  and 
technical  support  to  Southwest¬ 
ern  Bell  Telecom  personnel. 

Within  Southwestern  Bell’s 
operating  territory,  both  the  car¬ 
rier  and  DSC  may  service  end  us¬ 
ers  directly.  Outside  that  territo¬ 
ry,  DSC  will  provide  end-user 
support  directly,  including  for  in¬ 
ternational  networks. 

Southwestern  Bell  is  the  first 
carrier  to  become  a  member  of 
General  DataComm  Industries’ 
Service  Partners  Program,  under 
which  the  company  provides  ser¬ 
vice  and  support  to  resellers  of  its 
products  and,  through  agree¬ 
ments  with  those  resellers,  di¬ 
rectly  to  users. 

The  deal  with  General  Data¬ 
Comm  Industries  is  part  of  South¬ 
western  Bell’s  push  to  provide 
data  communications  equipment 
and  service,  said  Gerald  Ham- 
mon,  regional  manager  for  the 
carrier’s  operations  staff. 

“This  allows  us  to  take  on 
larger  systems  and  be  more  ag¬ 
gressive  in  selling  data  equip¬ 
ment.  We’ll  be  able  to  sell  nation¬ 
wide,”  Hammon  said.  “We  see  it 
as  a  forerunner  of  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  things  on  down  the  pike,”  in¬ 
cluding  managing  user  nets.  □ 


DALLAS  —  Infotron  Systems 
Corp.  recently  introduced  a  fea¬ 
ture  that  will  enable  its  Stream¬ 
line  45  T-3  multiplexers  config¬ 
ured  in  a  ring  topology  to  support 
alternate  routing. 

Introduced  here  at  Interface 
’90  Plus,  the  reverse-protection 
ring  feature  added  to  Streamline 
45  automatically  routes  data  over 
spare  T-3  circuits  when  a  primary 
circuit  fails.  Previously,  the 
Streamline  45  had  no  alternate 
routing  capability. 

However,  analysts  say  the  fea¬ 
ture  does  not  provide  the  type  of 
flexible  alternate  routing  avail¬ 
able  in  T-l  multiplexers  config¬ 
ured  in  mesh  networks. 

The  routing  feature  consists  of 
an  enhanced  processor  board  and 
new  T-3  interface  boards  that  re¬ 
side  in  the  Streamline  45.  The 
boards  work  together  to  detect  a 
cable  break  and  switch  data  from 
one  T-3  interface  board  to  anoth¬ 
er. 

The  feature  was  developed  by 
Infotron’s  Licom,  Inc.  subsidiary 
and  was  already  available  on  Li- 
com’s  IMX30  T-3  multiplexer, 
which  is  primarily  sold  to  carri¬ 
ers.  The  Streamline  45  is  a  cus¬ 
tomized  version  of  Licom’s 
IMX30  and  is  aimed  at  the  end- 
user  market. 

The  feature  will  support  up  to 
16  Streamline  45s  linked  togeth¬ 
er  via  primary  and  spare  T-3  cir¬ 
cuits  that  follow  the  same  geo¬ 
graphical  path.  The  first  and  last 
multiplexers  in  the  chain  are  in¬ 
terconnected  via  an  alternate  T-3 
link  that  takes  a  different  geo¬ 
graphical  path,  thus  closing  the 
loop. 

For  example,  a  four-node 


Streamline  45  network  consists 
of  multiplexers  at  Sites  A,  B,  C 
and  D  that  are  linked  via  primary 
and  spare  T-3  circuits  that  follow 
the  same  geographical  path.  The 
multiplexers  at  Sites  A  and  D  are 
additionally  linked  via  an  alter¬ 
nate  T-3  circuit  taking  a  separate 
path  (see  graphic,  this  page). 

A  break  in  the  primary  and 
spare  circuits,  which  are  typically 
located  in  the  same  conduit,  be¬ 
tween  Sites  B  and  C  will  force  the 
multiplexer  at  Site  B  to  reroute 
data  over  the  spare  T-3  to  Site  A. 
Site  A  will  then  pass  the  traffic 
over  the  alternate  T-3  link  to  Site 
D.  The  multiplexer  at  Site  D  then 
transmits  the  data  over  the  spare 

“T 

JL  nfotron  had  to 
ensure  users  they  will 
have  high  reliability  on 
high-capacity  T-3  nets.” 

AAA 


T-3  link  to  Site  C. 

Using  Streamline  45’s  drop- 
and-insert  capability,  the  multi¬ 
plexer  at  Site  C  will  extract  data 
destined  for  that  site  from  the  T-3 
data  stream  and  insert  data  being 
sent  to  other  sites.  That  T-3  data 
stream  is  then  passed  over  the 
primary  circuit  back  to  Site  D. 

“This  is  something  Infotron 
had  to  do  to  ensure  users  they  will 
have  high  reliability  on  high-ca¬ 
pacity  T-3  networks,”  said  Mark 
LaRow,  a  senior  manager  with 
Ernst  &  Young’s  Network  Strate- 
( continued  on  page  18) 


GDC  signs  modem,  service 
agreements  with  carriers 

By  Paul  Desmond 

Senior  VWiter 
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Infotron  adopts 
T-3  routing  plan 

continued  from  page  17 
gies,  Inc.,  a  Fairfax,  Va.-based 
consulting  firm. 

However,  LaRow  said,  the  fea¬ 
ture  falls  short  of  what  users  are 
seeking  in  T-3  multiplexers.  For 
instance,  users  want  to  build 
mesh  networks  that  support 
more  flexible  alternate  routing 


around  failed  circuits. 

In  a  mesh  network,  each  mul¬ 
tiplexer  is  connected  to  two  or 
more  other  multiplexers.  When  a 
link  failure  occurs  in  a  mesh  net¬ 
work,  the  T-3  multiplexer  will 
route  the  28  T- 1  data  streams  that 
comprise  a  T-3  link  to  spare  ca¬ 
pacity  on  other  T-3  links  in  the 
network.  This  process  takes  sev¬ 
eral  seconds  to  accomplish  and 
requires  the  T-3  multiplexer  to 


support  large  amounts  of  pro¬ 
cessing  power,  LaRow  said. 

The  Streamline  45  cannot  yet 
do  this  type  of  alternate  routing. 
‘  ‘What  Infotron  is  doing  is  putting 
good  light  on  a  limitation  to  its 
product,”  LaRow  said. 

Since  the  Streamline  45  re¬ 
routes  entire  T-3  data  streams 
over  spare  T-3  circuits,  it  can  re¬ 
route  traffic  faster  and  does  not 
require  large  amounts  of  process¬ 


ing  power,  said  Dave  Eckel,  man¬ 
ager  of  sales  support  for  Licom. 

The  reverse-protection  ring 
may  provide  enough  alternate 
routing  for  small  T-3  networks, 
analysts  said.  “A  ring  will  handle 
up  to  six  nodes  pretty  smoothly,” 
said  Steve  Taylor,  president  of 
Distributed  Networking  Asso¬ 
ciates,  a  Greensboro,  N.C.-based 
telecommunications  consulting 
firm.  “But  once  you  go  beyond 


that  number  of  nodes,  you  need 
something  that  has  the  capability 
of  supporting  a  mesh  or  some 
other  type  of  slightly  more  robust 
topology.” 

Streamline  45s  equipped  with 
the  reverse-protection  ring  fea¬ 
ture  range  in  price  from  $25,000 
to  $50,000.  It  costs  between 
$10,000  and  $20,000  to  add  the 
feature  to  existing  Streamline 
45s.  □ 


MULTI-LEVEL 


Your  one-stop  source  for  LAN  technology 

Multi-Tech  introduces  LAN  systems  for  any  level  of  networking, 
optionally  bundled  with  Novell®  NetWare®  We  provide  a  variety  of 
Arcnet®  and  Ethernet®  hubs  and  interface  cards,  featuring  the  new 
EN512TP  12-port  twisted  pair  Ethernet  hub.  We  also  offer  the 
RS232LAN,  the  low-cost  solution  for  small  workgroups. 

LAN  systems  from  a  familiar  face 

For  nearly  twenty  years,  Multi-Tech  has  been  a  dependable 
name  in  modems,  multiplexers  and  other  wide  area  networking 
technologies.  And  as  LAN  technology  moves  to  new  levels  of 
connectivity,  you  can  continue  to  count  on  Multi-Tech. 


Multi-Tech  LAN  Solutions 


MultiTech/8) 

Systems 

The  right  answer  every  time 
Multi-Tech  Systems,  Inc. 


For  more  information,  call  us  at  1-800-328-9717. 


Seeking  the  highest  level  in  data  communications?  Multi-Tech  delivers 
a  full  line  of  products,  including  modems,  statistical  multiplexers,  LAN 
systems  and  3270  emulators. 


2205  Woodale  Drive 
Mounds  View,  Minnesota  55112  U.S.A. 
(612)  785-3500  (800)  328-9717 
U.S.  FAX  (612)  785-9874 
International  Telex  4998372  MLTTC 
International  FAX  (612)  375-9460 
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supports  up  to  54  3270  devices, 
5o  IBM  5250  mid-range  termi¬ 
nals,  54  terminals  supporting 
DEC’S  Local  Area  Transport 
(LAT)  protocol  or  32  asynchro¬ 
nous  devices.  It  supports  any 
combination  of  terminal  types  in 
various  numbers.  The  high-end 
IBM  3174s  support  as  many  as  3  2 
3270  and  24  asynchronous  ports 
(“IBM  overhauls  3174,  broadens 
3745  line,”  NW,  May  8, 1989). 

The  low-end  Concert  10300 
supports  as  many  as  18  3270  de¬ 
vices,  14  5250s,  16  asynchro¬ 
nous  terminals  or  1 8  DEC  LAT  de¬ 
vices,  plus  one  host  connection 
and  one  token-ring  gateway.  The 
mid-range  Concert  10400  sup¬ 
ports  up  to  32  3270s,  28  5250s, 
32  asynchronous  or  54  DEC  LAT 
devices  plus  two  host  and  two  to¬ 
ken-ring  connections. 

There  is  no  technical  limit  to 
the  number  of  host  sessions  a  sin¬ 
gle  controller  can  support,  Harb- 
ster  said.  Each  controller  can  be 
configured  as  multiple  physical 
units  and  each  physical  unit  sup¬ 
ports  256  devices. 

Token-ring  interfaces  are  sup¬ 
ported,  as  are  Ethernet  links,  for 
communicating  with  DEC  VAX 
hosts  using  DEC’S  LAT  protocol. 
Additionally,  the  Concert  con¬ 
troller  can  let  a  VT-220  terminal 
display  multiple  VAX  sessions  in 
split-screen  mode. 

A  Concert  controller  config¬ 
ured  as  a  token-ring  gateway  can 
support  attached  terminals, 
whereas  a  3174  used  as  a  token¬ 
ring  gateway  is  typically  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  that  task,  Harbster  said. 

A  terminal  user  can  hot-key 
between  sessions  on  up  to  four 
different  hosts  in  a  split-screen 
mode,  she  said.  In  addition,  users 
can  copy  data  from  one  applica¬ 
tion  and  paste  it  into  another,  re¬ 
gardless  of  where  the  applica¬ 
tions  are  running,,  she  said.  The 
controller  places  ASCII  or  EBC¬ 
DIC  text  from  one  screen  into  a 
buffer  and,  when  the  user  hits  the 
enter  key,  the  text  is  entered  into 
the  host  for  the  receiving  applica¬ 
tion  as  if  the  user  had  typed  it. 

Typical  Concert  configura¬ 
tions  range  in  price  from  about 
$3,295  to  more  than  $10,000. 

The  Concert  10300  and 
10400  with  3174  support  are 
available  now,  and  the  Model 
10500  is  expected  to  be  available 
next  month.  Support  for  5250  de¬ 
vices  on  all  three  models  should 
be  available  in  May.  □ 
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PC  AND  TERMINAL  TO  HOST  LANS,  GATEWAYS  AND  MICRO  COMMUNICATIONS  PRODUCTS 


Worth  Noting 


“O 

V/ne  of  the 
things  I  told  the  IEEE 
802  Committee 
Project  when  I 
addressed  the  group 
last  week  is  that  they 
should  disband.  The 
last  thing  we  need  is 
more  standards.  The 
best  advice  I  can  give 
them  is  ‘Go  home, 
you’ve  done  your 
job.’  ” 

Bob  Metcalfe 

3Com  Corp.  founder  and 
coinventor  of  IEEE  802.3 
Ethernet  standard 


etnotes 


Tri-Data  Systems,  Inc. 

recently  announced  what  it  is 
billing  as  the  first  variable- 
speed  16M/4M  bit/sec  token¬ 
ring  adapters  for  Apple  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.’s  Macintosh  micro¬ 
computer.  Scheduled  for  re¬ 
lease  next  month,  the  LanWay 
TR  16/4  line  consists  of  two 
boards:  one  for  the  NuBus  in 
the  Macintosh  II  line  and  an¬ 
other  for  Macintosh  SE  sys¬ 
tems  based  on  the  Motorola, 
Inc.  68030  microprocessors. 

The  adapters  incorporate 
the  Texas  Instruments,  Inc. 
TMS380C16  token-ring  pro¬ 
cessor,  which  was  developed 
in  conjunction  with  IBM  to  as¬ 
sure  compatibility  with  IBM’s 
variable-speed  16M/4M  bit/ 
sec  token-ring  products. 

Ransome  Williams,  sales 
manager  for  Tri-Data  Sys¬ 
tems,  said  the  boards  were  de¬ 
veloped  in  response  to  cus¬ 
tomer  demand  for  token-ring 
products  for  the  Macintosh. 

Both  the  NuBus  LanWay  TR 
16/4  and  the  LANWay  TR 
1 6/4  SE/030  have  128K  bytes 
of  on-board  memory  for  sup¬ 
porting  multiple  transmit  and 
receive  operations.  They  are 
also  compatible  with  Apple’s 
TokenTalk  standard. 

The  boards  cost  $1,095 
each.  For  more  information, 
contact  Tri-Data  Systems  at 
3270  Scott  Blvd.,  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.  95054,  or  call  (408) 
727-3270.  a 


AS/400  use  on  LANs 
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Figures  are  based  on  a  data  base  of 
information  about  120,000  user  sites. 

LAN  use  at  IBM  Application  System/400 
sites  varies  widely  between  vertical  markets. 
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IBM  AS/400  minis  finding 
homes  on  local  networks 


Study  says  client/server  computing  is  driving  trend. 


By  Walter  Sweet 

West  Coast  Correspondent 

LA  JOLLA,  Calif. —  IBM’s  Ap¬ 
plication  System/400  is  gaining 
popularity  as  a  device  to  be  tied  to 
local-area  networks  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  quickly  surpass  the  Sys¬ 
tem  /38  as  the  IBM  minicomputer 
of  choice  for  LAN  environments, 
according  to  a  recent  study  by 
Computer  Intelligence. 

The  move  to  integrate  AS/ 
400s  into  LANs  should  be  acceler¬ 
ated  by  industry  adoption  of 
client/server  architectures,  ac¬ 
cording  to  David  Eulitt,  an  indus¬ 
try  analyst  for  Computer  Intelli¬ 
gence  here.  AS/400s  are  also  the 
obvious  choice  for  use  on  LANs 
because  they  are  the  easiest  IBM 
mid-range  computers  to  network, 
he  said. 

The  study,  titled  “LAN  Use  at 
AS/400  Sites,”  stated  that  about 
one-third  of  the  installed  AS/ 
400s  are  now  supported  on  LANs 
and  another  7%  of  AS/400  users 
said  they  will  have  such  a  link 
within  the  next  year. 

“As  the  client/server  archi¬ 
tecture  takes  off,  users  are  going 
to  want  to  use  the  LAN  as  the  con¬ 
nection  method  between  the 
host-based  system  and  personal 
computers,”  Eulitt  said. 

As  more  LANs  are  connected 
to  AS/400s,  software  vendors 
will  rewrite  their  applications  to 
support  client/server  relation¬ 
ships,  with  the  AS/400  support¬ 
ing,  for  example,  data  base  appli¬ 
cations  that  client  workstations 
can  share. 

According  to  the  study,  which 
was  based  on  the  company’s  data 
base  concerning  the  computing 
resources  of  120,000  users,  19% 
of  System/38s  and  18%  of 
AS/400s  are  supported  on  LANs. 
Only  7%  of  System/34  and  8%  of 
System/36  users  link  the  ma¬ 
chines  to  LANs. 

Although  they  are  very  close, 
AS/400-to-LAN  connections  are 


expected  to  surpass  System/38- 
to-LAN  connections  in  part  be¬ 
cause  users  can  link  LANs  to  an 
AS/400  easier  than  any  other 
IBM  mid-range  computer. 

The  study  found  AS/400  use 
on  LANs  varies  widely  among  in¬ 
dustries,  with  almost  30%  of  the 
AS/400  users  in  the  medical  and 
education  fields  supporting 
LANs,  compared  to  only  8%  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  areas. 

Other  industries,  including 
manufacturing,  banking  and  agri¬ 
culture,  each  have  more  than 
20%  of  their  AS/400s  hooked  up 
to  LANs.  According  to  the  study, 
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11%  of  the  older  AS/400  Model 
10s  support  LANs,  compared  to 
43%  of  the  newer,  more  powerful 
Model  70s. 

Among  those  users  contem¬ 
plating  integrating  the  environ¬ 
ments  is  Angeles  Corp.,  a  multi¬ 
billion  dollar  syndication  firm. 
The  company  said  it  may  link  its 
LAN,  which  supports  1 00  person¬ 
al  computers,  to  its  AS/400  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

According  to  Bill  Leonard, 
vice-president  of  MIS  at  Angeles, 
hooking  the  LAN  to  its  AS/400  is 
a  natural  progression  toward  let¬ 
ting  users  access  the  minicomput¬ 
er’s  data  base  and  other  applica¬ 
tions.  After  the  host  and  LAN  are 
linked,  Leonard  said  the  compa¬ 
ny  might  tie  in  another  100  re¬ 
mote  computers  around  the 
country.  □ 


Fibronics  on  course 
with  FDDI  strategy 

After  surviving  tough  times,  R&D  gamble  on  FDDI 
begins  to  pay  dividends;  revenues  are  up  21%. 


By  Laura  DiDio 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

HYANNIS,  Mass.  —  After  sev¬ 
eral  shaky  years,  executives  at  Fi¬ 
bronics  International,  Inc.  have 
something  to  smile  about.  The 
company’s  recent  financials  are 
the  best  in  its  13-year  history, 
and  it  is  well  positioned  for 
growth  in  the  blossoming  Fiber 
Distributed  Data  Interface 
(FDDI)  market. 

Fibronics,  a  manufacturer  of 
fiber-optic  data  communications 
equipment,  last  year  posted  reve¬ 
nue  of  $49  million,  up  21%  from 
$40.5  million  in  1988.  Company 
earnings  almost  tripled,  growing 
from  $901,000  in  1988  to  nearly 
$2.5  million  in  1989- 

Fibronics  executives  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  the  company’s  financial 
results  won’t  bowl  anyone  over, 
but  they  say  the  figures,  coupled 
with  the  company’s  array  of 
100M  bit/sec  FDDI  products,  are 
indicative  of  Fibronics’  potential. 

“We’ve  finally  got  all  the 
pieces  in  place,”  said  Hal  Spur- 
ney,  Fibronics’  director  of  mar¬ 
keting.  “Things  were  pretty  grim 
for  a  while,  but  our  System  Finex 
FDDI  line,  which  accounted  for 
1 5%  of  our  revenue  in  ’89,  is  on  a 
steep  growth  ramp,  and  we’ve 


posted  several  consecutive  prof¬ 
itable  quarters.  We  think  we’ve 
turned  the  comer.” 

Old  woes 

Two  years  ago,  the  picture 
wasn’t  so  bright.  The  company 
was  reeling  from  two  years  of 
consecutive  losses,  and  much  of 
its  revenue  was  being  reinvested 
into  FDDI  product  development 
efforts. 

To  slash  operating  expenses, 
John  Hale,  newly  installed  presi¬ 
dent  at  that  time,  removed  81  em¬ 
ployees  and  external  contractors 
from  its  payroll  while  senior  ex¬ 
ecutives  agreed  to  a  10%  pay  cut. 

But  Fibronics’  gamble  on  FDDI 
is  beginning  to  pay  off.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  the  acknowledged  market 
leader  in  the  fledgling  FDDI  are¬ 
na  and  has  led  the  market  in 
pushing  FDDI  prices  down. 

Fibronics  currently  has  five 
products  in  its  System  Finex  FDDI 
family: 

■  The  FX8210  Ethernet-to-FDDI 
Learning  Bridge,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  link  multiple  Ether¬ 
nets  through  an  FDDI  backbone. 

■  The  FX8222  Channel  Attached 
Controller,  a  device  that  enables 
IBM  System/370  mainframes  to 

( continued  on  page  21) 


Interlink  stakes  its  claim 
to  bridge/ router  market 


By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

FREMONT,  Calif.  —  VAX-to- 
mainframe  gateway  specialist  In¬ 
terlink  Computer  Sciences,  Inc. 
last  week  moved  into  the  bridge 
and  router  markets  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  three  aggressively 
priced  products. 

The  products,  a  bridge  and  two 
bridge/routers,  are  designed  to 
connect  remote  Ethernet  local- 
area  networks  to  LANs  or  wide- 
area  networks.  They  were  un¬ 
veiled  along  with  a  network 
management  system  based  on  the 
Simple  Network  Management 
Protocol  (SNMP). 

“We  want  to  leverage  our  po¬ 
sition  as  a  premier  SNA  gateway 
company  and  offer  our  customers 
one-stop  shopping  for  their  inter¬ 
networking  needs,”  said  Andrew 
Henderson,  sales  manager  for 
LAN  technologies  at  Interlink,  an 
IBM  business  partner. 

At  the  low  end  of  the  new 


product  line  is  the  Software  Net¬ 
work  Solution  (SNS)/B320,  a 
bridge  that  can  be  used  to  link  dis¬ 
persed  Ethernets  transparently 
into  a  single  extended  LAN.  The 
bridge  operates  at  the  media  ac¬ 
cess  control  layer  so  it  can  con¬ 
nect  LANs  that  are  running  in¬ 
compatible  network  protocols, 
such  as  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol,  Dig¬ 
ital  Equipment  Corp.’s  DECnet, 
Xerox  Corp.’s  Xerox  Network 
Systems  or  Novell,  Inc.’s  Inter¬ 
network  Packet  Exchange  (IPX). 

However,  the  SNS/B320  also 
has  a  “protocol  precedence”  fea¬ 
ture  that  facilitates  the  move¬ 
ment  of  time-sensitive  protocols, 
such  as  DEC’S  Local  Area  Trans¬ 
port,  across  large-scale  WANs. 
When  this  feature  is  activated,  the 
bridge  checks  packets  for  such 
protocols  and  prioritizes  the  or¬ 
der  of  packet  transmission  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

( continued  on  page  21) 
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In  order  to  get  ahead,  and  stay  ahead 

You've  got  to  keep  up  with  what's  new 

Timeplex  cordially  invites  you  to  attend 
BROADBAND  NETWORKING  SEMINARS  on 
two  of  today's  most  important  topics: 

FDDI  and  LAN/WAN  Internetworking, 
and  T3  Super-Transport  Backbone  Networks. 

Find  out  what  they  can  do  for  the 
productivity  efficiency  and  profitability  of 
your  enterprise. 

HERE  ARE  THE  DATES  AND  LOCATIONS  FOR  THE  FREE  SEMINARS: 


DATE 

CITY 

LOCATION 

April  3 

Cherry  Hill,  NJ 

Cherry  Hill  Inn 

April  4 

Atlanta,  GA 

Marriott  Northwest 

April  5 

Dallas,  TX 

Doubletree  Hotel  at  Lincoln  Centre 

April  10 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

Hyatt  Regency-L.A.  Airport 

April  1 1 

Anaheim,  CA 

Marriott  Anaheim 

April  12 

Burlingame,  CA 

Sheraton  S.F.  Airport  Hotel 

April  25 

Minneapolis,  MN 

Vista  Marquette 

April  26 

Southfield,  MI 

Radisson  Plaza  Hotel 

April  27 

Schaumburg,  IL 

Hyatt  Regency  Woodfield 

May  1 

New  York,  NY 

Vista  Hotel 

May  2 

Fair  Oaks,  VA 

Holiday  Inn  Fair  Oaks 

May  3 

Bedford,  MA 

Stouffer  Bedford  Glen  Hotel 

CALL  TO  RESERVE  YOUR  PLACE  NOW.  SEATING  IS  LIMITED.  FIRST-COME,  FIRST-SERVED. 

1-800-228-9088 


The  Connectivity  Leader 


See  the  FAXNeT  Form  on  Page  #50 


Fibronics  on  course 
with  FDDI  strategy 

continued  from  page  19 

be  bridged  at  channel  speeds  to  an  FDDI 

backbone. 

■  The  FX8310  FDDI  IP  Router,  a  device 
used  to  route  Transmission  Control  Proto- 
col/Intemet  Protocol  traffic. 

■  The  FX8322  Mainframe  Channel  At¬ 
tached  Network  Controller,  a  unit  that 
routes  IBM  System/370,  43XX  and  30XX 
mainframe  traffic  across  an  FDDI  back¬ 
bone  to  Ethernet  and  token-ring  local-area 
networks. 

■  The  FX8510  Network  Management  Sys¬ 
tem,  personal  computer  network  manage¬ 
ment  software  that  enables  net  administra¬ 
tors  to  diagnose  and  monitor  FDDI  nets. 

Both  Spurney  and  Joe  Garodnick,  the 
corporate  vice-president  who  is  the  archi¬ 
tect  behind  much  of  the  company’s  tech¬ 
nology,  admit  that  Fibronics’  current  sales 
increases  are  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  one  of  only  a  handful  of  vendors 
shipping  product. 

But  sales  have  also  benefited  from  the 
fact  that  FDDI  prices  have  dropped  several 
orders  of  magnitude  in  just  three  years  due 
to  the  availability  for  manufacturing  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc.’s  Supernet 
chipset  and  Fibronics’  own  improved  econ¬ 
omies  of  scale,  they  said. 

The  price  of  Fibronics’  FDDI  bridge  has 


Interlink  stakes  its 
claim  to  brouter  mart 

continued  from  page  19 

The  bridge  implements  the  IEEE  802.1 
Spanning  Tree  Algorithm  to  solve  the 
problem  of  loops  in  complex  internet¬ 
works,  selecting  the  best  possible  data 
path  and  disabling  others. 

The  next  step  up  the  product  ladder  is 
the  SNS/BR340,  a  brouter  that  routes 
DECnet  or  TCP/IP  packets,  and  bridges  ev¬ 
erything  else.  When  functioning  as  a 
bridge,  it  has  all  the  features  of  the 
SNS/B320.  But  the  SNS/BR340  also  has  IP 
routing  software  that  lets  users  configure 
the  device  to  bridge  across  links  where 
protocol  transparency  is  the  priority  and 
to  route  packets  where  path  control  is  criti¬ 
cal.  The  SNS/B320  and  SNS/BR340  are 
based  on  Interlink’s  LAN  1000  hardware. 

Interlink’s  third  new  product  is  the 
SNS/BR380,  which  is  designed  to  act  as  a 
hub  connecting  several  central  hosts  to  a 
number  of  remote  LANs  or  WANs.  It  is 
based  on  the  company’s  eight-port  LAN 
1020  hardware,  which  is  actually  four  LAN 
1000s  rack-mounted  in  a  single  chassis. 

The  SNS/BR380  has  all  the  features  of 
the  SNS/B3  20  and  SNS/BR340,  and  can  be 
connected  to  both  of  them  remotely.  All 
three  internetworking  products  can  func¬ 
tion  as  SNMP  agents. 

To  manage  them  and  other  vendors’ 
SNMP-supporting  devices,  Interlink  also 
introduced  the  SNS/SNMPconnect,  a  net¬ 
work  management  system  based  on  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.’s  SPARCstation.  The 
SNS/SNMPconnect  system  polls  SNMP 
agents  scattered  across  a  complex  TCP/IP 
WAN  and  provides  network  administrators 
with  real-time  statistics  on  performance. 

The  SNS/B320  is  priced  at  $6,950,  the 
SNS/BR340  costs  $8,400,  and  an  eight- 
port  SNS/BR380  costs  $22,960.  The 
SNMPconnect  system,  excluding  the 
SPARCstation,  is  priced  at  $  1 1 ,000.  All  the 
products  are  available  now,  and  DECnet 
Level  2  routing  will  be  available  in  May  as 
an  enhancement  to  the  brouters.  □ 
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plummeted  from  $250,000  in  1987  for  its 
original  System  Finex  FDDI  bridge  to 
$12,600  for  the  System  Finex  FX8210 
Ethernet-to-FDDI  Learning  Bridge. 

Fibronics’  current  base  of  more  than  50 
FDDI  users  leads  the  industry  and  includes 
such  Fortune  500  firms  as  Control  Data 
Corp.,  Coors  Brewing  Co.,  Martin  Marietta 
Corp.,  NASA  Langley  Research  Center  and 
Unisys  Corp.,  Spurney  noted.  That  roster  is 
expected  to  grow  to  200  users  within  the 
next  18  months,  Garodnick  said. 

Users  give  Fibronics  generally  high 
marks  for  quality,  reliability  and  respon¬ 
siveness  to  customers. 

Yi  Tung,  an  aerospace  technologist  at 
NASA  Langley  in  Hampton,  Va.,  has  in¬ 
stalled  two  Fibronics  System  Finex  FX82 1 0 
bridges  on  an  FDDI  test  network.  “We 


chose  Fibronics  because  they  have  the  first 
commercially  available  products  and  they 
also  gave  us  the  value-added  filtering  capa¬ 
bility,”  Tung  said. 

Most  other  FDDI  bridge  offerings,  he 
explained,  are  transparent.  That  is,  they 
pass  all  data  packets  across  the  backbone. 
By  contrast,  Fibronics  System  Finex 
bridges  filter  data  packets,  enabling  net¬ 
work  administrators  to  control  the  data 
flow  through  various  subnets. 

“This  means  that  our  networks  won’t 
get  bogged  down  with  unnecessary  data 
traffic,”  Tung  said.  “So  far,  in  about  four 
months  of  using  the  Fibronics  FDDI 
bridges  in  our  test  networks,  we’re  happy 
with  the  performance.” 

The  biggest  concern  facing  Fibronics  is 
that  it  no  longer  has  the  FDDI  market  to 


itself.  At  least  two  dozen  vendors,  includ¬ 
ing  IBM  and  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  are 
readying  FDDI  offerings. 

In  order  for  Fibronics  to  continue  to 
succeed  in  the  face  of  stiff  competition,  it 
has  to  differentiate  itself. 

Spurney  said  Fibronics’  marketing  plan 
calls  for  it  to  compete  on  value-added  ca¬ 
pabilities  such  as  data  flow  control,  a  fea¬ 
ture  normally  found  only  on  routers.  “We 
also  intend  to  leave  the  business  of  selling 
FDDI  adapters  to  the  workstation  and  sys¬ 
tem  vendors,”  Spurney  said. 

“Undoubtedly,  we’ll  lose  business  to 
the  large  systems  suppliers,”  he  conclud¬ 
ed.  “But  we’re  confident  we’ll  still  get  a 
good  portion  of  the  FDDI  business  since 
we’ve  got  the  edge  in  engineering  exper¬ 
tise  and  we  were  the  first  to  market.”  l2 


Serious  About  Workstation  Networks? 

Check  This  Out. 
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is 

tS 

No 

is 

Multiple  segments  and 
rings  in  same  hub? 

is 

No 

No 

No 

Ethernet,  Token  Ring  and 

IBM  5250  in  same  hub? 

iS 

No 

No 

Full  redundancy? 

is 

No 

No 

No 

SNMP  based  Network 
Management? 

No 

FDDI  shipping  now? 

is 

No 

No 

iS 

Typical  price  per  port 
(with  network  management) 

$364-$701 

S454-S883 

$574-$1569 

$990-52200 

>  > 


If  enterprise  networking  is  your  charter,  then 
you  expect  to  install  serious  solutions.  That's 
why  Fibermux  designed  Crossbow  with 
sophisticated  features  not  found  in  other 
products.  Features  that  facilitate  budding  and 
managing  enterprise  workstation 
networks. 

For  one  thing,  Crossbow 
supports  Ethernet,  Token 
Ring,  and  IBM  AS/400 
connections.  Now  a  single 
Crossbow  in  each  wiring 
closet  can  connect  all  the 
workstations  on  a  floor. 

Workstations  can  be  con¬ 
nected  using 
unshielded 
twisted  pair, 
shielded 

twisted  pair  (such  as  IBM 
Type  1),  coax  (thick  or  thin) 
or  optical  fiber.  And  it's  easy  to  link  hubs 
together  with  fiber  or  copper  cable  to  network 
thousands  of  workstations. 

Large  networks  like  these  need  powerful 


FX666* 


management  functions.  Crossbow  Lightwatch  is 
based  on  SNMP.  Besides  the  monitoring  and 
diagnostic  features  you'd  expect,  Lightwatch 
provides  traffic-loading  "what  if"  tests  to  help 
optimize  your  workstation  network  for  best 
performance  and  future  growth. 

*w**>Trnrn  B  ,M| 

Speaking  of  the 
future,  Fibermux 
is  shipping 
lOBaseT  compliant 
Ethernet  products 
today.  Instead  of 
chasing  the  stan¬ 
dard,  install  it! 
Crossbow  is  also 
ready  now  to  work 
with  Fibermux  FDDI 
products  and  our  popular 
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Magnum  backbone  which 
serves  Ethernet,  Token  Ring  (4  and  16  Mbps), 
IBM  3270,  5080,  T1  and  most  other 
workstations. 

So  check  Crossbow  against  the  others.  Then 
call  Fibermux  for  the  serious  solution: 

(818)  709-6000,  fax  (818)  709-1556. 

Fibermux.  Workstation  Hubs.  We’re  Serious. 


L  JLU  m ups;, 

Popul^HlG, 

•C 


See  the  FAXNeT  Form  on  Page  #50 


Copyright  ©  1989,  Fibermux  Corporation,  All  rights  reserved. 

See  us  at  CeBIT  in  Hall  23,  booth  #C13/1.  (IPS) 


MCI  Sweeps  the  Ratings. 


It’s  official.  The  Yankee  Group,  one  of  the  world’s  leading  tele¬ 
communications  consultants,  asked  virtual  network  users  to  rate 
their  long  distance  companies  on  a  five-point  scale.  The  results: 
MCI®  customers  rated  Vnet  higher  than  AT&T  customers  rated 
SDN,  across  the  board. 

MCI  Vnet SM  provides  complete  cost-efficient  long  [ 

distance  service,  along  with  communications  and  net¬ 
work  management  capabilities  equivalent  to  a  private 
network. 

What’s  more,  it  lets  you  tie  your  locations 


MCI 

Let  us  show  you.' 


together  into  a  single  network,  with  a  single  uniform  dialing  plan. 
And  offers  today’s  most  advanced  network  management  tools  to 
help  you  analyze  performance  data  and  make  changes  right  from  a 
terminal  in  your  own  office. 

There’s  even  an  MCI  Vnet  Card,SM  so  when  you’re  away  from  the 

-  office  you  can  conduct  business  with  the  same  ease  and 

savings. 

MCI  Vnet.  Rate  it  for  yourself.  Contact  your 
MCI  Account  Representative  or  call  1-800-888-0800 
for  more  information. 


©  MCI  Communications  Corporation,  1990. 

For  an  executive  summary  and  excerpt  of  the  Yankee  Group  report,  please 
call  the  Yankee  Group  at  (617)  367-1060,  extension  263. 


MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES 

MANAGING  PEOPLE  AND  TECHNOLOGY:  USERS  GROUPS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


Jialogue 

Some  observers  say 
Integrated  Services  Digi¬ 
tal  Networks  will  be  obso¬ 
lete  by  the  time  it’s  imple¬ 
mented  because  it  won’t 
offer  the  bandwidth 
needed  to  support  future 
applications.  Do  you 
agree? 

I  agree  with  that.  I  don’t 
think  ISDN’s  going  to  be  ready 
to  run  before  it’s  out  of  date. 
It’s  just  taking  so  long  to  imple¬ 
ment  it.  I  think  fractional  T-l  is 
probably  the  way  to  go,  but  that 
is  a  long  way  off  also.  T-l  is 
definitely  a  tried-and-true  meth¬ 
od,  and  fractional  T-l  would  be 
a  good  solution  to  bandwidth 
problems.” 

Burton  Torrens 

Director  of  MIS 
Mount  Clemens 
General  Hospital 
Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 

(£  I  agree  and  disagree.  I 
think  there  will  be  applications 
that  require  much  greater  band¬ 
width  than  ISDN  can  provide, 
and  there  are  other  solutions 
that  have  been  developed  to 
handle  that. 

“But  at  the  same  time,  there 
are  many  applications  that  can 
be  handled  within  the  ISDN 
bandwidth  capabilities,  like 
automatic  number  identifica¬ 
tion.” 

Bill  Hegge 

Telcommunications  manager 
Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Milwaukee 

Yes  I  do.  Major  companies 
are  not  pushing  for  its  comple¬ 
tion  because  the  bandwidth  is 
lacking  for  things  like  videocon¬ 
ferencing. 

“I  think  there  was  too  much 
foot-dragging  in  setting  stan¬ 
dards  for  one  thing,  and  other 
technologies  have  begun  to 
catch  up. 

“Everybody  was  talking 
about  ISDN  because  it  was 
something  new  on  the  block  — 
with  the  integration  of  voice 
and  data  and  all  —  but  they 
really  couldn’t  get  together  on 
how  to  provide  what  people  are 
going  to  need. 

“I  think  the  concept  is  good, 
but  it  got  stirred  too  long.  They 
didn’t  come  right  out  and  do  it. 
They’ve  been  talking  about 
ISDN  for  five  years  and  there  is 
still  no  100%  ISDN  solution.” 

Walter  Garner  Jr. 

Vice-president  of 
communications 
Sunburst  Bank 
Grenada,  Miss. 


Planning,  consistency  are 
key  to  sound  project  mgmt. 

Network  managers  discuss  successes,  failures. 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

_ Senior  writer _ 

The  careers  and  reputations  of 
network  managers  are  often 
made  or  broken  by  their  ability  to 
complete  network  projects  on 
time  and  within  budget. 

But  for  many  network  execu¬ 
tives,  project  management  is  a 
black  art  that  becomes  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  master  as  the  complexity 
and  scope  of  projects  increase. 
While  there  are  many  software 
packages  available  today  that  can 
help  managers  keep  track  of  proj¬ 
ects,  most  network  managers  say 
basic  management  skills  are  the 
critical  ingredient  for  making 
sure  network  projects  go  off 
smoothly. 

Network  managers  inter¬ 
viewed  by  Network  World  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of 
breaking  large  projects  down  into 
manageable  parts  and  communi¬ 
cating  regularly  with  key  staff 
members  to  catch  problems  be¬ 
fore  they  mushroom  into  crises. 
They  also  said  that  managers 
must  be  consistent  and  apply  the 
same  methods  or  tools  through¬ 
out  the  duration  of  a  project. 

“The  big  problem  with  project 


management  is  that  people  set  up 
procedures  for  managing  proj¬ 
ects  and  then  let  them  fall  by  the 
wayside  the  further  they  get  into 
it,”  said  Len  Evenchik,  director  of 
communications  for  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts.  “It 
doesn’t  matter  what  procedures 
or  software  tools  network  man¬ 
agers  employ,  just  as  long  as  they 
use  them  consistently  throughout 
the  life  cycle  of  a  project.” 

DuWayne  Peterson,  executive 
vice-president  at  Merrill  Lynch  & 
Co.,  said  one  major  project  at  his 
company  ran  into  serious  prob¬ 
lems  because  top  managers 
didn’t  maintain  close  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  project  team  and 
the  project  wasn’t  broken  down 
into  manageable  parts.  The  proj¬ 
ect,  which  is  currently  behind 
schedule,  involves  updating  soft¬ 
ware  used  in  the  firm’s  accounts 
processing  system,  which  Peter¬ 
son  said  is  a  backbone  system  for 
the  company. 

“The  project  started  getting 
away  from  us  because  we  strayed 
from  the  basics  of  having  regular 
morning  meetings,”  he  said. 

Disciplined  communication  is 
( continued  on  page  24 ) 


EXECUTIVE  BRIEFS 


EDI  spread  the  word!  salary  survey.  Preliminary  results 
from  the  first-ever  survey  of  electronic  data  interchange 
coordinators  showed  that  in  large  sales  or  customer  service 
departments,  EDI  professionals  earn  up  to  $93,000  annually. 

The  survey,  conducted  at  the  annual  EDI  Systems  Conference 
&  Exhibit  in  Dallas  last  month,  showed  a  wide  range  of  job  titles 
and  compensation  for  EDI  professionals. 

Results  of  the  survey  indicate  that  EDI  coordinators,  analysts 
or  project  leaders  earn  an  average  of  $48,418,  while  program¬ 
mers  or  others  with  technical  data  processing  titles  earn 
$32,136  on  average.  Software  house  and  third-party  network 
employees  who  market  services  to  EDI  coordinators  earn  more, 
with  sales  personnel  earning  an  average  of  $63,698  in  salary 
and  incentives,  and  managers  and  executives  earning  about 
$69,257. 

HL7  development.  Officials  of  the  Health  Level  7  (HL7) 
Working  Group  announced  at  a  recent  health  care  conference 
that  they  will  soon  begin  certifying  vendor  products  for 
conformance  to  HL7  standards. 

Sam  Schultz,  associate  executive  director  of  information 
management  for  the  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  HL7  Working  Group,  said  that 
while  most  of  the  details  of  the  certification  program  have  yet 
to  be  worked  out,  he  expects  the  program  to  begin  some  time 
this  fall. 

“Certification  is  an  important  step  in  the  development  of  the 
[HL7]  standard,”  Schultz  said.  “It  will  enable  consumers  to 
determine  whether  HL7  products  sold  by  vendors  are  indeed 
compatible  with  HL7  specifications.”  □ 


A  network  employee 
performance  review  primer 


PTf  Use  quantifiable  performance  goals 
when  possible. 

Base  review  on  current,  clear  job 
description. 

Minimum  two  reviews  per  year. 


VI  Only  review  performance  within 
employee  control. 

[ Maintain  open  dialogue  on 
shifting  responsibilities. 

[vfTie  performance  directly  to  pay. 

SOURCE:  WILLIAM  M.  MERCER  MEIDINGER  HANSEN,  DALLAS 
GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  SLATER 


Performance  review 
critical  in  net  arena 


Regular  reviews  of  job  performance  can  help 
network  managers  stave  off  employee  burnout. 


By  Joe  Panepinto 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

Regularly  scheduled  perfor¬ 
mance  reviews  can  be  a  powerful 
tool  for  network  managers  work¬ 
ing  to  keep  harried  net  personnel 
on  track  and  improve  communi¬ 
cations  within  the  department. 

According  to  organizational 
and  personnel  professionals,  sav¬ 
vy  network  executives  use  perfor¬ 
mance  reviews  to  maintain  indi¬ 
vidual  and  departmental  focus 
and  to  reduce  overall  stress  in  the 
workplace. 

“A  big  temptation  that  pulls  at 
people  is  to  ride  off  in  different 
directions,”  said  Bruce  Sanders, 
a  network  consultant  and  organi¬ 
zational  psychologist  in  Vaca¬ 
ville,  Calif.  “The  sign  of  a  good 
manager  is  the  ability  to  maintain 
departmental  focus  through  reg¬ 
ular  reviews.” 

Most  net  managers  use  a  com¬ 
bination  of  quantitative  evalua¬ 
tion  forms  and  annual  goal-set- 
ting  interviews  to  measure  and 
monitor  job  performance. 

According  to  Debbie  Thobe 
and  Lee  Colan,  human  resources 
principals  at  the  consultancy  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Mercer  Meidinger  Han¬ 
sen,  Inc.,  all  good  performance 
reviews  begin  with  a  complete, 
up-to-date  job  description. 

But  keeping  up-to-date  in  the 
information  systems  industry  is 
no  easy  feat.  “Rapid  advance¬ 
ments  in  network  technology 
mean  jobs  flow  and  evolve,” 
Thobe  said.  “There  are  those  who 
have  to  rewrite  a  job  description 
every  three  months  [because] 
new  system  configurations 
change  job  responsibilities.” 

Trying  to  keep  up  with  major 
job  changes  can  be  an  onerous 
task  —  one  that  could  overbur¬ 
den  already  stressed  employees 
and  managers.  But  Thobe  and  Co¬ 
lan  suggest  that  even  informal 
notifications  and  reviews  of  shifts 


in  job  responsibility  and  perfor¬ 
mance  are  valuable. 

As  a  general  guideline,  Thobe 
and  Colan  recommend  holding 
two  formal  performance  review 
meetings  per  year.  They  recom¬ 
mend  that  managers  give  em¬ 
ployees  measurable  goals  and  en¬ 
sure  that  employees  have  the 
authority  and  skills  to  achieve  the 
agreed-upon  goals. 

“Aiming  at  85%  for  the  overall 
throughput  of  a  network  system 
is  an  appropriate  goal  for  a  net¬ 
work  manager,  but  not  necessar¬ 
ily  for  a  network  technician,” 
Thobe  said.  “A  technician  proba¬ 
bly  wouldn’t  have  the  authority  to 
ensure  overall  throughput.” 

Pay  for  performance 

Both  Thobe  and  Colan  recom¬ 
mend  tying  performance  directly 
to  pay.  They  suggest  managers 
use  quantifiable  performance 
measures  when  possible  but  keep 
the  process  flexible  because 
changing  goals  need  constant 
fine-tuning  and  monitoring. 

Sanders  also  recommends 
that  managers  hold  regular  infor¬ 
mal  meetings  with  network  per¬ 
sonnel  to  evaluate  performance. 
Because  so  many  of  the  qualities 
of  an  outstanding  network  em¬ 
ployee  are  qualitative,  such  as  in¬ 
group  and  end-user  communica¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  unfair  to  boil 
those  talents  down  to  a  single 
item  on  a  structured  performance 
review  questionnaire,  he  said. 

“There  needs  to  be  some 
structure,”  Sanders  said,  “but 
that’s  a  formality.  That’s  the  au¬ 
diting  part.  Performance  reviews 
should  actually  be  an  ongoing 
collaboration.” 

Some  companies  pay  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  quantitative  mea¬ 
sures.  “We  try  to  quantify  every¬ 
thing,”  said  Paul  Conrow,  di¬ 
rector  of  communications  and 
( continued  on  page  24 ) 
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Planning  is  key 
to  project  mgmt. 

continued  from  page  23 
necessary  to  support  rapid  decision  mak¬ 
ing  and  to  keep  problems  from  getting  out 
of  control,  he  added. 

But  other  network  executives  said  too 
many  meetings  in  the  early  phases  of  a 
project,  such  as  a  large  network  cutover, 
can  undermine  the  authority  and  initiative 
of  a  project  manager. 

“It’s  important  to  let  project  managers 
exercise  entrepreneurial  freedom  and  feel 
they  have  total  authority  over  a  project,” 
said  Bill  Pomeroy,  director  of  telecom¬ 
munications  and  public  policy  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  Communications  Association 
and  a  former  senior  telecommunications 


manager  at  General  Electric  Corp. 

To  foster  project  ownership,  Pomeroy 
said  he  gave  one  manager  complete  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  project.  He  also  made  it  a 
point  to  meet  only  once  a  month  with  the 
project  manager  in  the  early  phases  of  the 
project.  However,  as  the  project  or  cutover 
deadline  approached,  he  would  would 
meet  weekly  and  sometimes  daily  to  re¬ 
view  schedules  and  budgets  and  resolve 
any  last-minute  problems. 

But  other  managers  said  getting  key 
people  together  in  one  place  at  the  same 
time  is  almost  impossible,  especially  when 
these  people  might  be  scattered  across  the 
globe. 

Stanley  Welland,  manager  of  corporate 
telecommunications  at  General  Electric 
Co.  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  said  he  and  his 


staff  rely  primarily  on  voice  messaging  to 
stay  in  touch  and  review  the  progress  of 
projects.  “I  like  to  stay  on  top  of  every¬ 
thing,  but  trying  to  coordinate  schedules 
so  everyone  can  meet  is  impossible,”  he 
said.  “Voice  messaging  enables  us  to  com¬ 
municate  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week.  We  haven’t  held  a  formal  staff  meet¬ 
ing  in  well  over  six  months.” 

Welland  said  voice  messaging  has 
helped  him  stay  on  top  of  a  current  net¬ 
work  expansion  project  the  company  is  un¬ 
dertaking  in  the  Pacific  Rim.  GE  staffers 
there  can  call  in  and  leave  or  retrieve  mes¬ 
sages  from  Welland  any  time  of  the  day. 

“We’d  be  dead  in  the  water  without 
voice  messaging,”  Welland  said. 

While  managers  said  they  believe  proj¬ 
ect  management  software  is  no  panacea, 


the  products  help  them  keep  track  of  the 
myriad  project  details  and  make  weekly 
meetings  more  productive  and  efficient. 

Certified  Grocers  of  California,  Ltd.,  a 
grocery  distribution  company  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  has  used  project  management  soft¬ 
ware  to  facilitate  seven  major  network  cut¬ 
overs  the  company  has  completed  in  the 
past  two  years.  The  software  provides  reg¬ 
ular  status  reports  on  schedules,  budgets 
and  personnel  assignments,  which  the 
project  team  reviews  at  weekly  meetings. 

The  company  updates  the  program  dai¬ 
ly.  People  who  have  been  assigned  to  a 
project  submit  a  time  sheet  each  day  with 
the  number  of  hours  they  worked  on  a  spe¬ 
cific  task.  A  clerical  worker  then  keys  in 
the  information  to  the  program,  which 
uses  the  information  to  generate  new 
schedules  and  a  variety  of  reports  for  proj¬ 
ect  managers  and  senior  executives. 

According  to  Michael  Marks,  a  commu¬ 
nications  supervisor  for  the  firm,  the  soft¬ 
ware  keeps  track  of  all  the  details  thatwere 
often  overlooked  previously. 

“The  software  doesn’t  let  you  forget 
[any  of  the  details],”  he  said.  □ 


Performance  review 
critical  in  net  arena 

continued  from  page  23 
engineering  operations  for  Fireman’s 
Fund  Insurance  Co.  “Goals  don’t  mean 
much  if  you  don’t  quantify  them.” 

For  example,  local-area  network  man¬ 
agers  may  wish  to  reduce  downtime  by  a 
certain  percentage,  or  network  managers 
may  aim  at  reducing  their  budget  a  similar 
amount,  Conrow  said. 

All  goals  are  recorded  in  a  yearly  meet¬ 
ing  and  then  adjusted  in  quarterly  meet¬ 
ings,  with  employee  performance  in  each 
category  given  a  rating  between  one  and 
five  —  one  for  a  poor  performance  and 
five  for  exceeding  goals. 

“I  think  stress  and  burnout  are  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  unknown,”  said  Conrow,  who 
manages  a  department  split  into  three  pro¬ 
ject  areas:  voice  engineering,  data  engi¬ 
neering  and  network  services.  “The  fewer 
unknowns,  the  less  intemperate  the  envi¬ 
ronment  becomes.” 

At  Fireman’s  Fund  Insurance,  perfor¬ 
mance  reviews  are  tied  directly  to  bonuses 
and  base  pay  increases. 

In  contrast,  Hartmarx  Specialty  Stores, 
Inc.,  the  Chicago-based  parent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  retail  store  chain,  uses  a  more  quali¬ 
tative  format  in  its  performance  reviews. 

The  form  presents  open-ended  ques¬ 
tions  about  performance  goals  that  are 
then  reviewed  in  an  annual  meeting. 

Jim  Beattie,  director  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  for  Hartmarx,  said  annual  perfor¬ 
mance  review  meetings  at  the  company 
are  generally  constructive,  but  problems 
do  arise.  For  example,  in  some  cases,  qual¬ 
itative  performance  reviews  can  further 
unravel  already  frayed  relationships. 

“It  depends  on  the  manager  and  em¬ 
ployee  working  on  it  together,”  he  said. 
“You  get  good  marriages  and  others  that 
are  a  little  strained.  It  depends  on  what  the 
relationship  was  to  start  with.” 

Overall,  net  managers  should  realize 
the  importance  of  having  some  structured 
performance  review  process,  for  the  good 
of  the  employees  and  the  department. 

“If  you  wing  it,  you’ll  probably  end  up 
spending  too  much  money  in  your  organi¬ 
zation  with  people  forming  their  own  little 
empires,”  Conrow  said.  “You’ll  also  be¬ 
come  an  event-driven  organization  blown 
by  individual  market  changes.”  □ 


There's  only  one  way  to  get  around  out  here. 


The  most 

comprehensive 

TCP/IP 

implementation 
in  the  industry. 


SUPPORTS  NFS! 


No  matter  who  or  what 
your  PC  needs  to  com¬ 
municate  with,  there's 
nothing  like  PC /TCP 
Plus.  It's  not  only  the 
fastest,  but  also  the  most 
comprehensive  TCP/IP 
implementation  in  the 
industry.  And  PC/TCP 
Plus  has  NFS™  access 
built  right  in. 

Providing  connectivity 
to  other  PCs,  minicom¬ 
puters  and  mainframes, 
PC/TCP  Plus  communi¬ 
cates  over  Ethernet, 
Token  Fhng  and  StarLAN 
networks  with  operating 
systems  ranging  from 
UNIX  and  VMS  to  VM 
and  MVS.  And  you  can 
forget  hardware  incom¬ 
patibility;  PC /TCP  Plus 


supports  the  largest 
selection  of  LAN  inter¬ 
faces  in  the  business.* 

From  around  the  world 
to  around  your  office, 
now  your  PC  can  trans¬ 
fer  files,  send  and  receive 
electronic  mail,  emulate 
VT100,  VT220  and  IBM 
3278  terminals,  access 
NFS  servers,  and  much, 
much  more.  VINES™ 
and  NetWare™  users  will 
appreciate  PC/TCP's  full 
compatibility,  as  will  cus¬ 
tomers  of  Oracle's  dis¬ 
tributed  PC  database 
products.  And  with  our 
Development  Kit, 
including  a  Berkeley 
Sockets  library,  you  have 
all  you  nyed  to  produce 
custom  applications. 


So,  the  next  time  you 
want  to  get  from  here  to 
there,  get  PC /TCP  Plus, 
the  TCP/IP  implementa¬ 
tion  that  gives  you  a 
whole  new  perspective 
on  network  communica¬ 
tion.  Call  us  at 
(617)  246-0900  for  more 
information. 


PC/TCP  is  a  registered  trademark  of  FTP 
Software,  Inc. 

VINES  is  a  trademark  of  Banyan  Systems, 
Inc. 

NetWare  is  a  trademark  of  Novell,  Inc. 
NFS  is  a  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc. 


FTP  Software,  Inc. 

26  Princess  St. 

Wakefield,  MA  .01880-3004 
Phone:  (617)  246-0900 
Fax:  (617)  246-0901 


See  the  FAXNeT  Form  on  Page  #50 


‘PC/TCP  Plus  supports  interfaces  from  Acer,  Allied  Telesis,  Apricot,  AT&T,  BICC,  DEC,  D-Link,  DSC,  Excelan,  Gateway  Communications, 
IBM,  IMC  Networks,  Intel,  Interlan,  Longshine,  MC Associates,  National  Semiconductor,  Novell,  Proteon,  Schneider  &  Koch,  Scope,  lONet, 
3Com,  Tiara,  Torus,  TRW,  Ungermann-Bass,  Univation,  Western  Digital  and  YCS,  in  addition  to  the  NDIS  and  Packet  Driver  specifications. 
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Breaking  up  NTT 


New  companies  recommended  by 
Japan's  Telecommunications  Council*: 


Company  Date  created  by  Services  inherited 


Long-distance  carrier 

1995 

Long-distance  services 

Local  carrier 

1997 

Local  loop  services, 
network  research 

Mobile  communications  carrier 

1997 

Cellular  mobile  telephone 

‘An  advisory  arm  of  the  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Telecommunications. 

Groups  opposing  this  plan: 

D  The  Economic  Pla 

O  The  Federation  of 
Organizations 

□  The  Japan  Sociali 

nning  Agency  O  The  Japan  1 
Worker's  Un 

Economic  __ 

LJ  The  Ministry 

„  „  _  Trade  and  Ir 

st  Party  _ 

□  Nippon  Tele 

Corp  

elecommunications 

ion 

of  International 
idustry 

graph  and  Telephone 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY 


KDD  cuts  switched  service 
rates  to  stay  competitive 

Japanese  carrier  to  slash  prices  to  31  countries. 

By  Lori  Valigra 

IDG  News  Service  Asian  Bureau 


EC  officer  outlines 
regulatory  reform 

Chief  policy  setter  Lingerer  details  plans  to  ease 
private  net  restrictions,  break  up  monopolies. 


Worth  Noting 


“P 

A  rivacy  will 
become  an  issue  of 
paramount  importance 
in  Europe,  just  as  it  is 
now  in  the  U.S.  We 
must  find  a  way  to 
deal  with  such  things 
as  automatic  caller 
identification  so  we 
don’t  lose  public 
support  for  [new] 
digital  network 
technology.” 

Herbert  Ungerer 

Division  head 
Directorate  General  XIII 
European  Commission 
Brussels,  Belgium 


orld 

News 

British  Columbia  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  a  Canadian  re¬ 
gional  carrier,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  new  employee 
contract  has  been  rejected  by 
the  10,000  members  of  its 
Telecommunications  Workers 
Union. 

The  contract  offered  em¬ 
ployees  an  across-the-board 
wage  increase  of  7%  in  the 
first  year  of  implementation 
and  a  6%  increase  the  year  af¬ 
ter  that. 

Additional  salary  increases 
of  1 .5%  were  offered  to  opera¬ 
tors  and  clerical  staff  in  each 
of  the  two  years  in  order  to 
create  more  pay  equity  be¬ 
tween  female  and  male  em¬ 
ployees. 

A  company  spokeswoman 
said  that  negotiators  for  the 
union  and  British  Columbia 
Telephone  had  agreed  on  the 
contract  last  month  but  that 
5 1 . 3  7  %  of  the  union  members 
opposed  the  proposal  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  votes  that  ended  re¬ 
cently. 

The  spokeswoman  predi¬ 
cated  that  the  impasse  will  not 
end  in  a  strike,  however,  since 
the  margin  of  defeat  was  very 
slim.  She  said  that,  with  minor 
changes,  endorsement  from  a 
majority  of  the  union  mem¬ 
bers  could  be  achieved. 

Union  leaders  will  meet 
March  24  to  work  out  a  new 
position,  she  said.  □ 


TOKYO  —  Kokusai  Denshin 
Denwa,  Ltd.  (KDD)  has  upped  the 
competitive  ante  in  Japan’s  inter¬ 
national  network  services  arena 
by  pledging  to  cut  switched  ser¬ 
vice  rates  by  an  average  of  7.7% 
beginning  April  1. 

The  April  rate  cuts  will  be  the 
second  switched  service  price  re¬ 
duction  in  six  months  by  Japan’s 
dominant  international  carrier, 
based  here.  The  price  change  will 
also  bring  KDD’s  switched  service 
rates  on  par  with  its  two  competi¬ 
tors,  International  Digital  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Telecom  Japan,  Inc.,  which 
began  operations  last  year. 

Overall,  KDD’s  rate  cuts  will 
affect  the  price  of  service  to  31 
countries.  Rate  reductions  for 
service  to  the  U.S.  will  average 
6.8%.  KDD  claims  it  will  be  offer¬ 
ing  switched  service  to  the  U.S.  at 
prices  20%  lower  than  what 
AT&T  charges  for  service  to  Ja¬ 
pan. 

Unexpected  move 

The  price  changes  are  coming 
unexpectedly  soon  after  KDD  re¬ 
duced  rates  for  switched  service 
to  the  U.S.  by  approximately  17% 
last  November  (“Carrier  compe¬ 
tition  takes  root  in  Japan,”  NW, 
Feb.  26). 

The  November  reductions 
came  just  one  month  after  Inter¬ 
national  Digital  Communications 
and  International  Telecom  Japan 
began  offering  switched  service 
at  rates  23%  below  KDD’s.  While 
KDD’s  tariff  change  narrowed  the 
savings  to  about  7%  for  custom¬ 
ers  using  the  two  new  carriers, 
thisweek’s  cut  of  6.8%  will  essen¬ 
tially  erase  the  gap. 

The  move  sent  the  competi¬ 
tors  scurrying  to  find  ways  to  re¬ 


spond,  recoup  their  start-up  costs 
and  gain  a  foothold  in  a  Japanese 
international  services  market 
that  is  expected  to  double  to 
$3-45  billion  in  five  years. 

“Our  basic  direction  is  that 
we’ll  compete  against  them,” 
said  Kenji  Tomikawa,  manager  of 
International  Digital  Communi¬ 
cations’  planning  department. 
“We’ve  made  a  commitment  to 
customers  dialing  006l.” 

In  Japan,  users  access  one  of 
the  three  international  carriers 
by  dialing  006l,004lor001for 
International  Digital  Communi¬ 
cations,  International  Telecom 
Japan  or  KDD,  respectively. 

International  Digital  Commu¬ 
nications  and  International  Tele¬ 
com  Japan  officials  had  expected 
KDD  to  take  some  countermea¬ 
sures  to  recover  the  25%  share  of 
U.S. -bound  traffic  it  had  lost  since 
the  inception  of  competition. 

But  officials  said  that  since  the 
second  reduction  came  so  soon,  it 
caught  them  a  bit  flat-footed. 
Both  companies,  like  KDD,  must 
apply  with  Japan’s  Ministry  of 
Posts  and  Telecommunications 
for  permission  to  reduce  rates. 
Since  approval  normally  takes 
1  Vi  to  two  months,  the  two  carri¬ 
ers  will  not  likely  be  able  to  cut 
prices  by  the  time  KDD’s  price 
cuts  take  effect,  according  to  No- 
buo  Ito,  executive  vice-president 
of  International  Telecom  Japan. 

KDD  also  plans  to  lower  prices 
under  its  volume  discount  pricing 
plan,  Route  KDD.  Under  this  of¬ 
fering,  KDD  charges  customers  a 
flat  rite  of  $206.90  per  month 
for  a  15%  discount  on  all  traffic. 
With  the  rate  reduction,  KDD  in¬ 
creased  the  discount  to  30%. 

International  Digital  Commu¬ 
nications  and  International  Tele¬ 
com  Japan  currently  have  no 
comparable  plans.  □ 


While  regulatory  reform  is  re¬ 
shaping  the  communications  in¬ 
dustry  worldwide,  in  no  other  re¬ 
gion  are  the  changes  as  dramatic 
and  important  as  in  Europe’s 
emerging  Common  Market.  The 
European  Commission  is  strug¬ 
gling  to  implement  reforms 
aimed  at  breaking  down  carrier 
monopolies  and  improving  users’ 
service  options. 

The  opening  of  European  net¬ 
work  markets  is  perceived  as  es¬ 
sential  for  the  creation  of  a  uni¬ 
fied  economy  in  1992.  Senior 
Editor  Barton  Crockett  recently 
discussed  the  European  Commis¬ 
sion’s  accomplishments  and 
goals  in  this  area  with  one  of  its 
chief  policy  setters,  Herbert  Un¬ 
gerer,  a  division  head  for  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Commission’s  Director¬ 
ate  General  XIII.  Ungerer  holds 
doctorates  in  physics  and  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  an  MBA  from  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Institute  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  Fontainebleau, 
France.  He  spoke  with  Crockett  in 
his  Brussels,  Belgium,  office. 

What  is  the  European 
Commission  trying  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  communica¬ 
tions  by  1992? 


Long-standing  Asian  barriers 
to  foreign  reservation  networks 
are  begin  to  fall,  a  trend  that  may 
help  U.S.  network  operators  win 
a  dominant  position  in  that  mar¬ 
ketplace. 

To  protect  national  airlines 
and  their  reservation  network 
businesses,  some  Asian  countries 
have  imposed  tough  restrictions 
on  foreign  computer  reservation 
systems.  For  example,  some  na¬ 
tions  don’t  allow  foreign  network 
operators  to  obtain  much-needed 
leased  circuits.  In  other  coun¬ 
tries,  the  dominant  national  car¬ 
rier  refuses  to  honor  tickets  is¬ 
sued  by  another  company’s 
reservation  system. 

But  because  of  pressure  from 
the  U.S.  government  and  new 
provisions  in  international  air 
travel  treaties,  these  restrictions 
are  beginning  to  ease  —  a  move 
which  bodes  well  for  American 
operators. 


The  Green  Paper  liberaliza¬ 
tion  package  [which  outlines  the 
European  Commission’s  blue¬ 
print  for  opening  network  mar¬ 
kets  by  1992]  perceives  a  number 
of  measures. 

It  will  [create  an  environment 
in  which  users  have]  much  more 
freedom  to  use  a  network  infra¬ 
structure,  both  in  the  terminal 
equipment  and  in  the  services 
fields. 

Will  this  mean  that  carri¬ 
ers  can  no  longer  have  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  over  supplying  net¬ 
work  equipment  to  users? 

Yes. 

Will  it  also  mean  that  car¬ 
riers  will  no  longer  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  approving 
equipment  for  use  on  the 
public  network? 

Yes.  Here  the  commission  has 
submitted  a  proposal  for  Europe¬ 
wide  type  of  approval  for  equip¬ 
ment. 

This  means  that  once  [equip¬ 
ment  is]  approved  for  use  in  one 
member  state  according  to  the 
procedures  that  will  be  set  out, 
it  will  be  fully  sellable  and  con- 
( continued  on  page  26 ) 


John  Eichner,  president  of  the 
New  York-based  computer  reser¬ 
vation  system  consultancy  S.  H.  & 
E.,  Inc.,  said  the  loosening  of 
these  restrictions  could  help  U.S. 
reservation  networks  dominate 
some  Asian  markets.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  American  reservation  net¬ 
work  operators  have  a  stronger 
international  presence  than  ex¬ 
isting  Asian  network  operators 
and  offer  advanced  services  for 
travel  agents  that  Asian  competi¬ 
tors  cannot  yet  match. 

‘  ‘They  could  do  quite  well  over 
there,”  Eichner  said. 

One  reservation  network  that 
could  particularly  benefit  is  the 
Apollo  network,  operated  by 
Rosemont,  Ill.-based  Covia  Part¬ 
nership.  Eichner  said  Covia  has 
one  of  the  largest  Asian  opera¬ 
tions  of  any  U.S.  computer  reser¬ 
vation  system,  in  part  because  of 
the  extensive  Pacific  operations 
of  its  majority  shareholder  and 
founder,  United  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

( continued  on  page  26 ) 


Asia  relaxes  US.  airline 
reservation  net  restraints 

By  Barton  Crockett 

Senior  Editor 
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EC  officer  outlines 
regulatory  reform 

continued  from  page  25 
nectable  to  the  [public]  network  in  all  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries. 

When  will  this  measure  take  ef¬ 
fect? 

That  depends  on  the  political  process. 
Normally,  I  think  one  has  to  wait  between 
one  and  three  years  [for  European  Com¬ 
mission  legislation].  And  then  some  time 
must  be  given,  normally  about  one  year, 
for  member  states  to  put  this  into  effect  in 
national  legislation. 

One  must  remember  that  the  carrier 
networks  in  Europe  are  all  based  on  differ¬ 
ent  technology  and  each  has  its  own  100- 


year  history.  So  implementing  some  of 
these  things  will  take  time. 

Can  you  explain  what  the  Europe¬ 
an  Commission  is  doing  with  respect 
to  network  services? 

There  we  have  a  parallel  approach.  The 
telecommunications  ministers  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Commission  reached  a  compromise 
in  December  that  called  for  the  lifting  of 
monopoly  positions  in  the  value-added 
network  area  and  the  harmonization  of 
network  access  through  the  so-called  Open 
Network  Provision  [ONP]  framework  di¬ 
rective,  which  is  the  European  counterpart 
to  [Open  Network  Architecture]. 

From  the  user  perspective,  what 
will  this  mean? 


EC’s  Herbert  Ungerer 


Gateways  to 


Knowledge 


il  UPERCOMM®  ‘90  and  the  International 
Conference  on  Communications  open  the 

^ _ /  gateways  to  telecommunications  knowledge  for 

you.  This  conference  and  exhibition  is  the  world’s 
largest  telecommunications  event  in  1 990,  and  it’s 
absolutely  packed  with  information  and  products. 

You’ll  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  130  sessions 
—  50  free.  Listen  to  internationally  respected 
industry  professionals.  Visit  450  exhibits.  Examine 
thousands  of  products.  Network  with  peers.  Hear 
the  latest  industry  news  and  views  from  DEC 
Chairman  Ken  Olsen,  a  special  AT&T  program,  and 
a  carrier/user  forum  by  Telephony  and  Network 
World.  Tour  the  SUPERHOME  and  SUPEROFFICE 
of  the  future.  And  get  the  facts  on  the  most  up-to- 
date  technical,  operational,  and  management  issues. 

Here  you  11  find  more  diversity  than  ever  before 
because  the  SUPERCOMM  '90  Conference  and 


SUPERCOMM®  *90  Conference 
and  Exhibition 

1990  International  Conference 
on  Communications 

Georgia  World  Congress  Center 
Atlanta ,  Georgia 
April  16  -  19,  1990 


Exhibition  is  co-located  with  ICC  ‘90.  Renowned  for 
its  high-caliber  technical  programming,  ICC  brings 
you  a  wealth  of  information  under  the  theme: 
“Communications  —  Foundation  for  the  21st 
Century.” 

Attend  SUPERCOMM  ‘90  and  ICC  ‘90  to  step  into 
the  future.  And  to  get  a  step  ahead  in  your  career. 
Call  today! 


OIIITEB  SHIES  TEUPHONE  ISSOCUkTIOH 


For  registration  forms  and 
non-technical  programming: 

United  States  Telephone  Association 
900  19th  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  800 
Washington,  D.C.  20006-2105  USA 
Phone:  (202)  835-3100 
Fax:  (202)  835-3248 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 


To  exhibit: 

Telecommunications  Industry 
Association 

150  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Suite  600 
Chicago,  IL  60601-7524  USA 
Phone:  (312)  782-8597 
Fax:  (312)  782-3617 
Telex:  595236  USTSACGO 


For  technical  programming: 

International  Conference  on 

Communications 

c/o  Southern  Bell 

675  West  Peachtree  Street,  N.E. 

Room  24N73 

Atlanta,  GA  30375  USA 

Phone:  (404)  529-7630 

Fax:  (404)  522-7665 


It  will  mean  that  most  of  the  current  re¬ 
strictions  for  use  of  telecommunications 
networks  in  Europe  will  fall.  To  be  precise, 
the  arrangement  will  allow  the  prohibition 
of  voice  resale  on  leased  lines.  But  it  will 
require  a  lifting  of  prohibitions  on  resale 
of  data  services  via  leased  lines  and  public 
data  networks  by  the  end  of  1992. 

Does  this  mean  that  it  will  be  easi¬ 
er  for  users  to  operate  shared  net¬ 
works? 

Yes,  substantially. 

Will  ONP  affect  network  service 
prices? 

It  contains  a  clear  statement  that  tariffs 
must  be  cost-oriented. 

What  is  the  European  Commission 
planning  to  do  concerning  the  satel¬ 
lite  market? 

There  the  goal  is  to  issue  a  position  pa¬ 
per  in  the  first  half  of  this  year.  I  think  the 
commission  wants  to  see  a  certain  liberal¬ 
ization  of  the  VSAT  satellite  markets.  The 
paper  will  also  address  other  issues,  in¬ 
cluding  the  terminal  equipment  market, 
the  future  of  the  space  segment  in  Europe 
and  the  problems  involved  in  the  Europe¬ 
wide  operation  of  satellite-based  services. 

What  other  issues  are  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Commission’s  agenda? 

Later  this  year,  there  will  be  a  directive 
on  leased  lines,  which  will  concentrate  on 
the  Europe-wide  availability  of  certain 
types  of  leased  lines  and  the  full  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  general  principles  in  the 
ONP  directive.  □ 


Asia  relaxes 
airline  net  restraints 

continued  from  page  25 

Greg  Merkley,  Covia’s  manager  of  in¬ 
ternational  operations,  said  the  Apollo 
network  supports  some  2,500  reservation 
terminals  in  Australia,  China,  Hong  Kong, 
Japan,  New  Zealand  and  Singapore. 

Yet  Merkley  said  that  because  of  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  purchase  of  leased  lines  for 
value-added  networks,  Covia  isn’t  able  to 
operate  in  South  Korea.  He  said  that 
leased-line  restrictions  in  Taiwan  similarly 
shut  Apollo  out.  Taiwanese  regulators 
place  tight  restrictions  on  international 
leased  lines  carrying  data  because  of  secu¬ 
rity  concerns. 

Merkley  said  Covia  also  faces  restric¬ 
tions  against  issuing  tickets  for  national 
airlines  in  several  Asian  countries. 

But  that’s  changing.  Last  month,  Covia, 
which  has  been  operating  its  Apollo  net¬ 
work  in  Japan  since  1986  and  now  has 
1,200  terminals  there,  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  for  the  first  time  will  enable  it  to 
issue  tickets  for  Japan  Air  Lines  flights. 

Merkley  said  rule  changes  recently  en¬ 
acted  by  the  International  Air  Transport 
Organization,  an  industry  watchdog, 
should  enable  the  company  to  begin  issu¬ 
ing  tickets  for  airlines  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore  in  the  future. 

In  addition,  he  said  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  is  pressuring  South  Korea  in  negotia¬ 
tions  over  international  air  travel  rights  to 
allow  U.S.  travel  reservation  systems  to 
obtain  leased  circuits  there.  Merkley  added 
that  Taiwan  is  beginning  to  ease  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  transport  of  data  over  interna¬ 
tional  leased  lines. 

“This  makes  us  very  optimistic  about 
our  growth  potential  in  the  Pacific  Rim,” 
he  said.  □ 
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THE  LATEST  OFFERINGS  FROM  VENDORS  AND  CARRIERS 


irst  Look 


DFT  terminal  emulator 
requires  minimal  memory 

Network  Software  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.  recently  intro¬ 
duced  IBM  3270  terminal-em¬ 
ulation  software  that  the 
company  said  uses  less  memo¬ 
ry  than  any  emulator  support¬ 
ing  IBM’s  Distributed  Function 
Terminal  (DFT)  mode. 

The  software,  3270/Elite, 
runs  under  PC-DOS  on  any 
IBM  Personal  Computer  or 
Personal  System/2  and  re¬ 
quires  only  60K  bytes  of  mem¬ 
ory.  The  software  emulates  an 
IBM  3278/9  Model  2  terminal 
in  DFT  mode,  which  lets  a  sin¬ 
gle  terminal  support  up  to  five 
concurrent  host  sessions  and 
perform  logical  unit  process¬ 
ing,  rather  than  having  a  ter¬ 
minal  controller  perform  this 
function,  as  is  done  in  Control 
Unit  Terminal  mode. 

In  this  initial  release, 
3270/Elite  supports  only  one 
host  session,  but  it  enables  the 
personal  computer  on  which  it 
runs  to  perform  logical  unit 
processing.  This  capability  al¬ 
lows  the  personal  computer  to 
support  printers. 

3270/Elite  will  be  avail¬ 
able  May  1  for  $245. 

Network  Software  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  39  Argonaut, 
Laguna  Hills,  Calif.  92656; 
(714)  768-4013. 


Gateway  allows  PCs 
to  communicate  with  minis 

Andrew  Corp.  recently  in¬ 
troduced  a  gateway  that  en¬ 
ables  local-area  networks  to 
communicate  with  IBM  Sys- 
tem/3X  and  Application  Sys¬ 
tem/400  minicomputers. 

NetLynx  5251  consists  of 
an  interface  board  and  soft¬ 
ware.  The  interface  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  any  Network  Basic 
I/O  System-compatible  LAN 
node  that  is  attached  to  the 
minicomputer  via  twinaxial 
cable.  The  software  enables 
each  LAN  node  to  emulate  IBM 
5250  terminals  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  minicomputers. 

NetLynx  5251  supports  a 
variety  of  LAN  interfaces,  in¬ 
cluding  Arcnet,  Ethernet,  Star- 
lan  and  token  ring,  as  well  as 
Novell,  Inc.’s  NetWare  and 
Banyan  Systems,  Inc.’s  VINES 
LAN  operating  systems. 

The  product  is  available 
now  for  $1,995. 

Andrew  Corp.,  2771  Pla¬ 
za  Del  Amo,  Torrance,  Calif. 
90503;  (213)  320-7126.  U 
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MCI  Commu¬ 
nications  Corp.  i 
64K  bit/sec  to 
a- 1  Amsterdam 


Internet  Protocol  traffic  is  routed  from  a  user  site  to  the  nearest  regional  hub. 
It  then  goes  to  the  recipient  or  to  another  hub,  which  sends  it  to  the  recipient. 


_ ± _ _ _ _ _ , _ r-v  .• — i , _ 

Line  speed* 

Hardware 

^  pricing  f 

Start-up 

Monthly 

recurring  charge 

Average 
local  loop 

T-1 

$8,500 

$5,000 

$2,500 

$750 

Low-volume  T-1 

$8,500 

$5,000 

$1 ,000 

$750 

56K  bit/sec 

$5,500 

$2,000 

$1,000 

$500 

19.2  bit/sec 

$7,200 

$4,000 

$750 

$130 

9.6K/sec 

synchronous 

$5,750 

$2,250 

$500 

$130 

1.6K  bit/sec 

asynchronous 

$1,000 

$2,000 

$250 

$130 

1  *  AlterNet  charges  are  based  in 
line  connected  to  the  AlterNet 

|>art  on  the  bandwidth  of  a  local  or  interexchange  • 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J  CHAMPENY  SOURCE:  UUNET  COMMUNICATIONS  SERVICES,  INC  ,  FALLS  CHURCH.  VA. 


IP  service  offers  alternative 
to  public,  private  networks 

usage-based  charges  of  public  nets. 


By  Tom  Smith 

New  Products  Editor 


EDI  package  features 
applications  gateway 

Component  saves  users  from  building  translation 
programs  or  reentering  data  into  applications. 


By  Tom  Smith 

New  Products  Editor 


FALLS  CHURCH,  Va.  — 
UUNET  Communications  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.  recently  began  offer¬ 
ing  a  public  network  service  for 
the  transmission  of  data  support¬ 
ing  the  Internet  Protocol  (IP). 

The  service,  dubbed  AlterNet, 
is  a  low-cost  alternative  to  private 
networks  and  public  packet¬ 
switching  networks  that  supports 
the  exchange  of  engineering 
drawings  and  other  file  transfers, 
as  well  as  the  transmission  of 
electronic  mail.  It  also  supports 
the  ability  to  run  remote  X/Win- 
dow  System  applications. 

Unlike  public  data  networks, 
AlterNet  does  not  impose  extra 
volume-based  charges  for  the 
number  of  packets  transmitted, 
but  instead  bills  users  solely  on 
the  amount  of  bandwidth  they 
consume. 

“This  is  designed  for  users 
that  would  like  to  have  a  real  net¬ 
work  connection  just  like  a  big 
company  but  can’t  afford  it,”  said 
Rick  Adams,  president  and 
founder  of  UUNET. 

AlterNet  consists  of  a  256K 
bit/sec  leased  line  from  US  Sprint 
Communications  Co.  that  con¬ 
nects  regional  hubs  here  and  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  as  well  as  a 
64K  bit/sec  leased  line  from  MCI 
Communications  Corp.  that  links 
the  hub  here  to  a  hub  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  which  also  has  a  connection 
to  Paris. 

The  company  is  in  the  process 
of  installing  hubs  in  Boston,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  Adams 


said.  Other  likely  sites  include 
Austin,  Texas,  Chicago,  Dallas 
and  Los  Angeles. 

Users  utilizing  bandwidth  of 
56K  bit/sec  and  above  must  em¬ 
ploy  cisco  Systems,  Inc.  routers 
to  access  the  service  over  leased- 
line  connections  to  hubs,  which 
also  use  cisco  routers  to  direct  in¬ 
coming  data  to  the  appropriate 
destination. 

Adams  started  UUNET  in  1987 
as  a  nonprofit  corporation  serv¬ 
ing  the  Usenix  Association  of 
Unix  system  users.  Since  that 
time,  UUNET  has  been  offering  a 
store-and-forward  service  for  E- 
mail,  called  UUNET,  and  Unix-to- 
Unix  Copy  Program  messages. 

The  company’s  approximately 
1,300  subscribers  have  dial-up, 
leased-line  or  public  network  ac¬ 
cess  to  UUNET’s  hub  here,  from 
which  their  messages  are  routed 
to  their  destination.  A  64K  bit/ 
sec  connection  from  the  hub  here 
to  the  Amsterdam  hub  supports 
international  communications. 

Customers  of  the  existing  ser¬ 
vice,  which  will  still  be  offered, 
asked  for  dedicated,  high-speed 
connections  because  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  traffic  they  were  generat¬ 
ing,  Adams  recalled. 

“They  didn’t  all  qualify  for  In¬ 
ternet  access,”  he  said.  “On  the 
other  hand,  most  of  them  run  IP 
on  their  LANs  and  thought  it 
would  be  easier  to  connect  direct¬ 
ly  to  our  hub.” 

AlterNet  will  offer  users  with 
government  clearance  access  to 
Internet  as  well,  through  a  T-l 
( continued  on  page  49) 


NORWALK,  Conn.  —  TSI  In¬ 
ternational,  Inc.  last  week  said  it 
is  developing  electronic  data  in¬ 
terchange  software  with  an  appli¬ 
cations  gateway  that  enables  us¬ 
ers  to  integrate  EDI  data  into 
existing  applications. 

Being  able  to  integrate  EDI 
data  such  as  purchase  orders  into 
order-entry  systems  and  other 
production  applications  will  save 
users  from  writing  translation 
programs  or  from  printing  out 
EDI  documents  and  then  rekey¬ 
ing  them  into  application  pro¬ 
grams. 

Separately,  TSI  announced  it 
has  acquired  the  software  divi¬ 
sion  of  TranSettlements,  Inc.  of 
Atlanta  for  an  undisclosed 
amount.  TSI  has  yet  to  determine 
whether  or  how  that  company’s 
EDI  software  package,  Translate, 
which  has  an  installed  base  of 
more  than  200  users,  might  be  in¬ 
tegrated  into  its  new  package. 

Trading  Partner,  the  new  soft¬ 
ware  under  development,  has  five 
components,  all  of  which  run  on 
an  IBM  mainframe:  a  communi- 


BILLERICA,  Mass.  —  Davox 
Corp.  recently  introduced  a  high- 
end  autodialer  that  processes 
calling  lists  up  to  20%  faster  than 
the  company’s  existing  model. 

The  new  Computerized  Auto¬ 
dial  System  (CAS)  2000  supports 
as  many  as  1 28  phone  lines  and 
64  agent  workstations.  The  older 
CAS  1000  supported  64  lines  and 
32  agents. 

The  CASs,  designed  for  appli¬ 
cations  such  as  credit  card  collec¬ 
tions  and  telemarketing,  maxi¬ 
mize  dialing  productivity  by 
placing  calls  simultaneously  over 
multiple  phone  lines. 

The  old  vs.  the  new 

Because  it’s  based  on  the  high¬ 
er  performance  Motorola,  Inc. 
68020  processors,  CAS  2000  can 
speed  calling  list  processing  by 
20%.  The  microprocessor  also 
lets  CAS  2000  communicate  with 
Davox’s  data  manager,  an  IBM 
Personal  Computer  AT-class  ma¬ 
chine  that  controls  screen  trans¬ 
fers  from  the  autodialer  to  agent 
workstations  at  38.4K  bit/sec, 


cations  gateway,  a  translator,  an 
administrator,  an  auditor  and  the 
applications  gateway. 

The  communications  gateway 
provides  users  with  the  software 
interface  from  the  mainframe 
to  telecommunications  services, 
such  as  value-added  networks, 
dial-up  lines  or  remote  job  entry 
connections.  This  gateway  sends 
data  to  and  receives  it  from  the 
translator  component,  which 
sorts  messages  according  to 
transaction  sets  —  such  as  pur¬ 
chase  orders  —  and  checks  each 
message  for  compliance  to  stan¬ 
dards  such  as  ANSI  XI 2. 

The  administrator  component 
has  a  CICS  interface  for  IBM  3270 
workstation  users  to  outline  EDI 
transaction  sets  and  standards  to 
be  used  in  an  EDI  partnership. 

The  auditor  logs  inbound  and 
outbound  transmissions,  and 
logs  errors  for  batches  and  trans¬ 
action  sets. 

The  one  component  of  Trad¬ 
ing  Partner  that  will  separate  it 
from  other  packages  is  the  appli¬ 
cations  gateway,  according  to 
Constance  Galley,  president  and 
( continued  on  page  45) 


whereas  CAS  1000  performed 
this  function  at  9-6K  bit/sec.  CAS 
1000  was  based  on  the  Motorola 
68000. 

A  new,  optional,  record-ex¬ 
cluder  filtering  package  allows 
users  to  identify  —  in  real  time 
—  accounts  to  be  excluded  from 
the  calling  list. 

In  a  collection  application,  for 
example,  this  would  enable  users 
to  eliminate  the  chances  of  call¬ 
ing  a  debtor  whose  payment  has 
recently  been  received. 

CAS  2000  is  available  now. 
Prices  range  from  $  1 60,000  for  a 
16-line,  eight-agent  autodialer  to 
more  than  $1  million  for  a  128- 
line,  64-agent  system.  CAS  2000 
prices  are  approximately  10% 
higher  than  CAS  1000  models 
supporting  the  same  number  of 
agents  and  lines.  A  hardware  and 
software  upgrade  for  CAS  1000 
sells  for  $70,000.  The  record  ex¬ 
cluder  option  costs  $3,000. 

Davox  can  be  reached  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  3  Federal  St.,  Billerica, 
Mass.  01821,  or  by  calling  (508) 
667-4455.  □ 


Davox  introduces  larger, 
more  powerful  autodialer 
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Instead  of  spending  your  time 
fishing  through  your 
calling  card  charges,  now  you  can 
spend  your  time  fishing. 

Introducing  AT&T  Card  EXECU-BILL SM  service.  A 
flexible  new  billing  service  that  gives  you  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  way  of  tracking  and  managing  your  AT&T  Card 
usage. 

With  AT&T  Card  EXECU-BILL  service,  you  can  tailor 
your  billing  to  suit  the  way  your  company  works.  For 
example,  you  can  specify  which  departments  and  indi¬ 
viduals  get  bills  or  reports  and 
what  information  you  want 
them  to  have.  You  can  even  get 
special  reports  to  summarize 
charges  or  flag  heavy  card  usage. 

What’s  more,  you  get  a  variety  of  monthly  manage¬ 
ment  reports  that  help  you  administer  your  corporate 
card  program,  analyze  charges  and  identify  abuse. 

AT&T  Card  EXECU-BILL  service  also  comes  with  op¬ 
tions  such  as  usage  data  on  magnetic  tape  and  custom 
card  design.  You  choose  how  and  where  you  want  your 
cards  distributed  and  can  easily  add  or  deactivate  cards. 

But  that’s  not  all. 

With  EXECU-BILL  service,  you’re  sure  you’re  getting 
AT&X  the  most  reliable  network  in  the  world.  Plus,  of 
course,  the  ease  and  convenience  of  the  AT&T  Card.  And 
you’re  guaranteed  AT&T’s  consistent  low  prices  with  no 
surprises. 

All  of  which  means  with  AT&T  Card  EXECU-BILL 
service,  you’ll  have  better  control  over  your  calling  card 
expenses.  Not  to  mention  how  you  spend  your  time. 

For  more  information,  call  your  AT&T  Account 
Executive  orl  800  222-0400. 
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OPINIONS 


BY  JAMES  CARLINI 

ISDN  is  headed 
for  a  last  stand 
with  users 

Many  end  users,  skeptical  about  the  value  and  benefits  of 
Integrated  Services  Digital  Networks,  are  not  joining  the  ISDN 
wagon  train.  ISDN  is  in  danger  of  becoming  telecommunica¬ 
tions’  Little  Bighorn  of  solutions  in  search  of  problems. 

If  ISDN  had  come  out  10  years  ago,  end  users  in  all  major 
industries  would  have  seen  it  as  a  dominant,  if  not  exclusive, 
solution  to  many  complex  network  problems.  In  1979,  there 
were  only  two  or  three  accepted  ways  to  build  a  large  data  or 
voice  network.  Since  then,  communications  technology  has 
advanced  considerably  and  alternative  network  designs  have 
been  implemented  successfully. 

Unfortunately,  many  market  strategists  for  ISDN  think  it  is 

still  the  late  1970s  and  that  end 
users  will  flock  to  a  so-called 
universal  solution.  But  there  is 
no  universal  solution  for  net¬ 
work  design  anymore.  Many  or¬ 
ganizations  have  had  to  develop 
their  own  unique  solutions  by 
piecing  together  different  ven¬ 
dors’  equipment  and  services. 

In  some  cases,  users  have  be¬ 
come  more  sophisticated  than 
ISDN  vendors  realize;  they’ve 
already  created  pseudo-ISDN 
environments. 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  regional  Bell  holding  companies  are 
searching  across  a  desert  of  ideas  for  those  “green  applica¬ 
tions”  for  ISDN.  But  they  are  making  a  major  blunder:  They  are 
conducting  their  search  as  if  they  need  to  create  a  specialized 
package  of  ISDN  for  each  industry. 

The  RBHCs  are  trying  too  hard  to  come  up  with  specialized 
applications  that  don’t  have  much  use  in  the  real  world.  They 
should  try  to  sell  ISDN  the  way  they  sold  WATS  —  as  a  solid 
service  with  benefits  that  everyone  can  understand.  There  was 
no  need  to  differentiate  WATS  applications  as  being  exclusively 
for  retail,  manufacturing  or  banking.  ISDN,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  positioned  by  some  marketing  strategists  as  a  complex, 
industry-specific  service  platform,  which  users  will  view  as 
costing  a  lot  to  install  while  having  no  easily  identifiable 
benefits. 

It’s  time  to  redefine  ISDN.  We  could  begin  by  saying  it’s  a 
service  that  provides  tangible  benefits  to  the  user  and  to  the 
provider.  It  should  not  be  sold  as  a  universal  solution,  but 
rather  as  a  solution  that’s  adaptable  and  flexible. 

ISDN  has  to  take  on  a  simpler  definition  and  application 
than  most  RBHCs  are  giving  it.  End  users  are  getting  mixed 
signals  and  are,  in  turn,  forming  their  own  users  groups  that 
are  resisting  the  vendor  applications  being  pushed  on  them. 
Some  want  to  devise  their  own  applications  and  standards, 
while  others  are  forming  negative  opinions  about  ISDN  and  are 
becoming  disinterested. 

There  is  definitely  a  large  market  for  ISDN,  but  those  who 
could  use  the  technology  must  get  a  demonstration  with  less 
smoke  and  more  tangible  benefits. 

Otherwise,  ISDN  is  not  going  to  sell;  users  will  choose 
alternate  communications  solutions. 

Some  ISDN  marketing  strategists  will  disagree  and  say  they 
are  too  busy  to  stop  and  listen  to  these  new  ideas.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  they  are  like  General  Custer  telling  his  aide  that  he  is  too 
busy  watching  the  approaching  Indians  to  talk  to  the  Gatling 
gun  salesman.  □ 

Carlini  is  president  of  Carlini  &  Associates,  Inc.,  a 
management  consulting  firm  in  Hinsdale,  III.  He  also 
lectures  on  information  technology  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Evanston,  III. 


I  SDN  has  to  take  on 
a  simpler  definition  and 
application  than  most 
RBHCs  are  giving  it. 
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The  standards  process  — 
caught  in  an  endless  loop? 


The  standards  process  is  bog¬ 
ging  down  just  when  it  desper¬ 
ately  needs  to  accelerate. 

Once  the  need  for  a  specific 
standard  is  recognized,  it  takes 
so  long  for  it  to  be  finalized  and 
for  products  based  on  it  to  be¬ 
come  available  that  users  lose 
patience  and  go  with  solutions 
that  aren’t  based  on  standards. 

So  many  forces  are  at  work 
today  to  impede  standards  de¬ 
velopment  that,  taken  together, 
they  seem  overwhelming: 

■  The  pace  of  technological 
change  is  still  accelerating,  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  to¬ 
tal  number  of  existing  and  pro¬ 
posed  standards. 

■  The  increasing  complexity  of 
high-technology  products  is 
leading  to  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  the  complexity  of  indi¬ 
vidual  standards.  And  this 
means,  in  turn,  that  it  will  take 
longer  to  develop  each  succes¬ 
sive  generation  of  new  products, 
as  well  as  any  new  standards  re¬ 
lating  to  those  products. 

■  Technical  experts  who  are 
qualified  and  able  to  devote 
themselves  full-time  to  the  stan¬ 
dards  development  process  are 
in  short  supply. 

As  the  number  of  standards 
committees  increases,  only  the 
largest  vendor  companies  can 
afford  to  devote  staff  time  to 
keeping  up  with  all  of  the  com¬ 
mittees.  Users  —  who  stand  to 
benefit  most  from  standards  — 
are  least  likely  to  participate  in 
developing  them. 

■  More  and  more  interested  par¬ 


ties  are  jockeying  to  influence 
the  standards  process. 

While  only  a  few  activist  user 
companies  are  involved,  stan¬ 
dards  committees  are  besieged 
by  a  growing  number  of  vendor 
companies,  government  entities 
and  special-interest  associa¬ 
tions  and  consortiums. 

■  The  need  for  better  coordina¬ 
tion  among  national,  regional 


▼  ▼  ith  so  many 
obstacles  in  the  way, 
it’s  no  wonder  that 
some  standards  are 
virtually  obsolete  by 
the  time  they  are 
agreed  upon  and 
implemented. 
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and  global  standards  organiza¬ 
tions  continues  to  grow. 

■  Even  after  a  standard  is  imple¬ 
mented,  it  takes  still  more  time 
for  conformance  testing  labora¬ 
tories  to  develop  and  certify  the 
tools  that  enable  them  to  test 
products  for  compliance  with 
that  standard. 

Unplanned  obsolescence 

With  so  many  obstacles  in  the 
way,  it’s  no  wonder  that  some 


standards  are  virtually  obsolete 
by  the  time  they  are  agreed  upon 
and  implemented.  The  result  is 
that  users  opt  for  practical,  de 
facto  solutions  rather  than  wait¬ 
ing  for  standards-based  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Witness  the  popularity  of 
Transmission  Control  Proto¬ 
col/Internet  Protocol  and  the 
current  reluctance  of  users  to  in¬ 
vest  in  Open  Systems  Intercon¬ 
nection. 

When  vendors  see  users  in¬ 
vesting  in  products  that  are  not 
based  on  formal  standards,  the 
quarterly  bottom-line  mentality 
sets  in.  The  vendors  decide  to 
push  proprietary  approaches 
rather  invest  in  making  their 
products  compliant  with  stan¬ 
dards. 

What  can  be  done?  Standards 
development  timetables  could 
be  shortened  significantly  if  the 
process  were  automated. 

In  an  on-line,  networked  en¬ 
vironment,  committee  members 
could  work  together  efficiently 
without  the  need  for  frequent 
travel. 

Committee  procedures  could 
be  streamlined,  and  the  various 
standards  organizations  could 
work  harder  to  coordinate  their 
activities  in  advance  to  avoid  du¬ 
plication  of  effort. 

Unless  these  and  other  con¬ 
crete  steps  are  taken  to  acceler¬ 
ate  the  standards  process  as 
soon  as  possible,  it  is  likely  to  re¬ 
main  in  an  endless  loop  that 
takes  longer  to  traverse  each 
time  through.  □ 
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OSI 


OPINIONS 


BY  JOHN  MCQUILLAN 

The  unraveling  of 
interoperability 


The  technical  difficulties 
of  achieving  interoperability 
among  diverse  communications 
systems  seem  to  be  increasing 
lately. 

Although  Open  Systems  In¬ 
terconnection  products  will 
become  available  this  year,  the 
growing  popularity  of  Transmis¬ 
sion  Control  Protocol/Internet 
Protocol  has  stolen  OSI’s  thun¬ 
der. 

Furthermore,  industry-stan¬ 
dard  solutions,  especially  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture  and 
personal  computer  local-area 
networks,  will  outnumber  the 
solutions  of  OSI  and  TCP/IP 
combined  for  several  years. 

Some  successful  network 
technologies  —  for  example, 
the  Ethernet  technology  that 
formed  the  basis  of  the  IEEE 
802.3  standard  —  have  devel¬ 
oped  through  industrywide  co¬ 
operation,  not  competition. 
Three  communities  cooperated 
to  make  Ethernet  a  success. 
First,  the  research  community 
developed  Ethernet  at  the  Xerox 
Corp.  Palo  Alto  Research  Center 
with  collaboration  from  other 
organizations. 

Second,  several  industrial  or¬ 
ganizations  supported  this  re¬ 
search  effort  because  they  rec¬ 
ognized  that  it  offered  impor¬ 
tant  benefits  for  suppliers  and 
users  alike.  A  key  turning  point 
in  the  evolution  of  Ethernet 
came  when  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  Intel  Corp.  and  Xerox 
joined  forces  to  develop  chips 
and  software  that  supported 
Ethernet. 

Third,  the  Institute  of  Electri¬ 
cal  and  Electronics  Engineers, 
Inc.  ratified  the  802.3  standard, 
building  on  the  work  of  the  re¬ 
search  community  and  the  in¬ 
dustrial  partnerships.  With 
three  key  communities  pulling 
together,  the  success  of  Ether¬ 
net/802.3  was  assured. 

Now,  unfortunately,  these 
three  communities  are  no  long- 
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er  pulling  together.  The  stan¬ 
dards  community  has  made  OSI 
its  priority.  However,  the  re¬ 
search  community  has  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  OSI  develop¬ 
ment. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  com¬ 
puter  scientists  concluded  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  that  OSI  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  “too  much,  too  late.” 
They  understood  that  OSI’s 
higher  level  protocols  were 
more  mature,  richer  and  more 
complete  than  the  correspond¬ 
ing  services  TCP/IP  provided; 
but  they  preferred  the  simplicity 
of  TCP/IP. 

More  to  the  point,  many  com- 
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puter  scientists  have  begun  to 
improve  TCP/IP  implementa¬ 
tions  to  boost  their  performance 
in  anticipation  of  broadband 
networking  and  to  add  services 
and  capabilities  such  as  new 
types  of  service  routing. 

To  combat  the  claim  that 
OSI’s  higher  level  applications 
are  more  complete,  some  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  TCP/IP  community 
have  developed  solutions  for 
running  higher  levels  of  OSI  on 
top  of  TCP/IP’s  lower  levels. 

Finally,  there  is  the  network 
management  debate.  Recently, 
there  has  been  a  flurry  of  activity 
aimed  at  implementing  Simple 
Network  Management  Protocol 
for  TCP/IP  and  OSI  environ¬ 
ments. 

But  the  computer  science 
community  is  not  only  turning 
its  back  on  the  OSI  movement; 
many  scientists  are  doing  every¬ 
thing  they  can  to  subvert  it. 

Meanwhile,  industrial  orga¬ 
nizations  have  not  been  paying 
much  attention  to  the  research 
world’s  TCP/IP  activities  or  the 


standards  bodies’  OSI  work. 
Commercial  wide-area  networks 
are  currently  dominated  by  SNA, 
a  proprietary  solution  designed 
to  achieve  completely  different 
goals  than  TCP/IP  and  OSI,  both 
of  which  were  designed  as  ven¬ 
dor-independent  methods  of 
linking  multiple,  diverse  net¬ 
works  into  a  larger  internet. 

The  LAN  situation  is  some¬ 
what  similar.  LAN  products  were 
developed  very  rapidly  and  in 
parallel  by  a  number  of  different 
vendors  for  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  characterized  by  explosive 
growth. 

The  different  LAN  operating 
systems  of  Novell,  Inc.,  3Com 
Corp.  and  Banyan  Systems,  Inc., 
as  well  as  IBM’s  PC  LAN  Pro¬ 
gram,  are  each  based  in  part  on 
proprietary  solutions.  Instead  of 
focusing  on  standard  solutions 
for  moving  files  and  messages 
such  as  TCP/IP  and  OSI  offer, 
these  LAN  operating  systems 
meet  a  different  set  of  require¬ 
ments  for  functions  such  as  file 
access  and  resource  sharing. 

The  LAN  operating  systems 
have  neither  benefited  from  the 
Internet  experience  in  providing 
true  Layer  3  and  Layer  4  proto¬ 
cols  nor  have  they  benefited 
from  the  standardization  work 
in  OSI,  such  as  X.500  for  global 
naming. 

If  OSI  had  been  available 
three  or  four  years  ago,  it  might 
have  short-circuited  the  wide¬ 
spread  growth  of  TCP/IP  and 
strongly  influenced  the  growth 
and  development  of  LAN  operat¬ 
ing  systems  and  SNA. 

But  as  it  stands  now,  OSI  will 
not  reach  the  market  in  fully  ma¬ 
ture  products  for  another  couple 
of  years.  By  then,  users  will  have 
made  substantial  investments  in 
other  technologies  and  re¬ 
searchers  will  be  focusing  on 
new  horizons. 

All  of  this  is  regrettable. 
Many  vendors  must  now  divide 
their  resources  into  two  or  three 
different  areas,  while  users  are 
finding  that  they  must  support 
multiple  communications  archi¬ 
tectures  for  years  to  come.  We 
are  witnessing  the  unraveling  of 
the  goal  of  interoperability.  □ 
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LETTERS 


lOBaseTantrum 

We  would  like  to  point  out 
some  misconceptions  in  your 
article  on  lOBaseT  products 
demonstrated  at  the  Networld 
’90  Boston  trade  show  (“Ven¬ 
dors  exhibit  support  for  IEEE 
lOBaseT  at  show,”  NW,  Feb. 
26).  The  article  implies  that 
SynOptics  Communications, 
Inc.  was  not  cooperative  in 
demonstrating  lOBaseT  inter¬ 
operability  and,  therefore, 
does  not  support  the  lOBaseT 
standard. 

SynOptics  is  a  strong  sup¬ 
porter  of  lOBaseT  and  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  IEEE 
802.3  lOBaseT  Task  Force, 
which  was  formed  in  1987. 

We  believe  a  vendor’s  support 
of  standards  is  demonstrated 
through  active  participation  in 
the  standards  creation  process 
as  well  as  developing  stan- 
dards-based  products. 

SynOptics  demonstrated 
lOBaseT  interoperability  at 
Networld  by  sponsoring  the 
lOBaseT  Show  Network,  which 
provided  more  than  200  local- 
area  network  connections. 

Exhibitors  throughout  the 
Hynes  Convention  Center  used 
the  Show  Network  for  live 
demonstrations  of  their  net¬ 


working  capabilities. 

In  addition,  SynOptics 
worked  closely  with  3Com 
Corp.,  Tiara  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  Racal  InterLan  and 
Western  Digital  Corp.  to  pro¬ 
vide  lOBaseT  network  adapter 
cards  for  exhibitors’  personal 
computers  and  peripherals. 
These  companies  are  clearly 
market  leaders,  collectively 
representing  more  than  90% 
of  the  Ethernet  adapter  card 
market. 

Our  goal  at  Networld  was 
to  work  with  our  Ethernet 
adapter  card  partners  to  show 
customers  that  lOBaseT  inter¬ 
operability  truly  exists. 

Interoperability  between 
lOBaseT  wiring  hubs  and  lO¬ 
BaseT  adapter  cards  is  impor¬ 
tant  because  a  majority  of  lO¬ 
BaseT  connections  will  be 
made  between  the  wiring  clos- 
/ continued  on  page  34 ) 
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FEATURES 


Success 


Net  managers 
shouldn’t  fear 
merger  and 
acquisition 
mania;  it 
provides  them 
with  unique 
opportunities 
to  excel. 


hangs 
in  the 
balance 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

while  maintaining  control  of  pertinent  technical 

issues. 

Mergers  present  the  network  manager  with  an 
opportunity  to  effect  radical  cultural  and  organi¬ 
zational  change,  which  is  nearly  impossible  to  do 
in  stable  times;  there  are  too  many  forces  in 
place  that  resist  it. 

But  before  wading  in  to  determine  a  strategy 
for  changing  the  old  way  of  doing  things,  a  net¬ 
work  manager  should  study  the  merger  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  specifically,  how  the  new 
organization  is  expected  to  succeed  and  what 
role  networking  will  play  within  the  new  corpo¬ 
rate  environment. 

First,  the  network  manager  should  identify 
and  review  the  goals  of  the  combined  organiza- 
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tions  and  then  determine  the  potential  contribu¬ 
tions  that  the  networking  function  can  provide  to 
the  merging  process  and  the  ongoing  operations. 

In  most  cases,  top  management  will  articulate 
the  reasons  for  the  merger  and  the  benefits  ex¬ 
pected  from  it.  Some  expected  benefits  will  be  ex¬ 
plicitly  stated  or  readily  inferred  by  the  nature  of 
the  merger.  For  example,  if  both  organizations 
are  weak  financially  or  if  highly  leveraged  loans 
were  used  to  consummate  the  deal,  the  network 
manager  knows  that  rapidly  attaining  cost  sav¬ 
ings  is  tantamount  to  success.  Only  limited 
amounts  of  new  capital  equipment,  if  any,  will  be 
available. 

Further,  because  of  the  necessary  sensitivity 
to  financial  realities,  a  thorough,  elegant  engi¬ 
neer’s  approach  to  a  smooth  transition  will  be 
viewed  as  a  luxury  by  senior  management.  They 
will  be  more  in  favor  of  a  crash  program  that  will 
quickly  achieve  the  needed  savings. 

( continued  on  page  34 ) 
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( continued  from  page  33 ) 
However,  in  another  case,  the 
merging  organizations  may  be 
naturally  complementary.  There¬ 
fore,  the  key  to  success  is  to  link 
their  separate  operational  activi¬ 
ties  closely,  either  temporarily  or 
permanently.  In  this  situation, 
new  or  enhanced  network  capa¬ 
bilities  and  increased  funding 
maybe  necessary. 

In  another  instance,  the  merg¬ 
er  may  take  the  form  of  a  holding 
company  in  which  the  two  enti¬ 
ties  retain  their  separate  identi¬ 
ties,  reporting  only  operational 
and  financial  results  to  the  par¬ 
ent.  The  purpose  of  this  approach 
is  to  grant  autonomy  to  the  local 
management  team  by  simply  as¬ 
signing  responsibility  and  retain¬ 
ing  the  essence  of  creativity, 
while  monitoring  performance. 

In  this  case,  combined  opera¬ 
tions  may  or  may  not  be  appro¬ 
priate,  depending  on  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  philosophy  toward  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  centralized  services  by  a 
corporate  organization.  Plans  for 
the  provision  of  data  processing 
services  —  centralized  or  decen¬ 
tralized  —  may  provide  clues 
about  the  best  networking  ap¬ 
proach. 

After  reviewing  the  available 
information  about  the  merger 
goals,  the  communications  man¬ 
ager  will  frequently  become  frus¬ 
trated  because  only  the  broadest 
objectives  or  sketchy  alternatives 
may  be  defined.  The  network 
manager  must,  therefore,  deter¬ 
mine  potential  contributions  the 
network  can  make  in  supporting 
the  new  business  and  communi¬ 
cate  these  points  to  senior  man¬ 
agement  as  part  of  the  goals  for¬ 
mulation  process. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  these  potential  opportu¬ 
nities  will  be  described  as  having 
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cost  savings  or  enhanced  net¬ 
work  functionality  characteris¬ 
tics. 

Cost  savings 

Basically,  the  name  of  the 
game  in  reducing  network  costs  is 
volume  discounts.  During  a  merg¬ 
er,  the  opportunities  to  do  this 
are  likely  to  be  tremendous. 

Network  managers  can  reduce 
usage  charges  by  increasing  the 
volume  of  traffic  on  virtual  pri¬ 
vate  nets  or  by  justifying  greater 
use  of  high-speed  facilities,  such 
as  1.544M  bit/sec  T-l  and  45M 
bit/sec  T-3  lines,  which  are  less 
expensive  than  lower  speed  facil¬ 
ities  above  a  certain  break-even 
threshold  of  traffic  volume. 

Another  way  of  building  traf¬ 
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fic  volume,  beyond  simply  com¬ 
bining  the  traffic  of  the  two  enti¬ 
ties,  is  to  integrate  voice  and  data 
traffic  onto  the  same  facilities. 
This  integration  increases  the 
traffic  load  on  a  single  type  of  fa¬ 
cility  and  contributes  toward  eli¬ 
gibility  for  higher  volume  dis¬ 
counts,  which  carriers  offer  on  a 
sliding  scale. 

Since,  initially,  the  combined 
entity  will  probably  have  too 
many  suppliers,  cost  savings  can 
be  reaped  by  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  suppliers  through  a  com¬ 
petitive  bidding  process.  Savvy 
net  managers  can  use  this  tactic 
for  both  transmission  facilities 
and  customer  premises  equip¬ 
ment. 

Finally,  savings  may  be 
achieved  in  the  operations  area. 
Some  overlap  will  almost  certain¬ 
ly  exist  in  the  network  manage¬ 
ment  and  administration  activi¬ 
ties.  A  technique  for  assessing  the 
staffing  requirement  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  later. 

Enhanced  functionality 

In  some  mergers,  achieving 
business  goals  will  require  a  more 
effective  network.  Examples  of 
enhanced  functionality  to  in¬ 
crease  the  effectiveness  of  net¬ 
works  include  integrated  facsimi¬ 
le,  electronic  mail  and  voice 
messaging;  advanced  customer 
service  centers;  and  electronic 
data  interchange. 

Once  business  goals  have  been 
defined  and  related  to  possible 
network  solutions,  the  net  man¬ 
ager  must  assess  the  networks 
that  have  been  acquired.  Usually 
there  will  be  at  least  two  network 
managers,  each  unfamiliar  with 
the  other’s  network.  They  must 
methodically  study  the  existing 
networks.  First,  issues  related  to 
combining  the  separate  networks 
should  be  identified.  Then,  each 
organization’s  required  informa¬ 
tion  flows  should  be  analyzed.  Fi¬ 
nally,  solutions  that  address  the 
issues  should  be  developed. 

As  a  first  step,  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  conduct  a  series  of  interactive 
working  sessions  to  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  staff  and  network¬ 
ing  capabilities  of  the  other  orga¬ 
nization.  During  these  sessions, 
time  should  be  spent  brainstorm¬ 
ing  about  how  to  verify  the  poten¬ 
tial  business  contributions  identi¬ 
fied  previously,  how  to  identify 
and  select  among  alternatives, 
and  what  the  decision-making 
process  should  be. 

The  intention  of  this  activity  is 
to  set  the  stage  for  the  structured 
process  of  analyzing  the  informa¬ 
tion  flows  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion.  A  list  of  issues  that  need  to 
be  resolved  will  provide  guidance 
during  the  analysis  and  a  check¬ 
list  for  completeness  at  the  end  of 
the  activity. 

Analyzing  the  information 
flows,  which  is  based  on  the  con¬ 
cept  that  an  organization  consists 
of  a  hierarchy  of  functional  pro¬ 
cesses  that  are  performed  to  car¬ 
ry  out  the  business  mission,  con¬ 
sists  of  four  steps: 

■  Develop  a  functional  pro¬ 


cess  model.  Decompose  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  activities  into  its 
Junctional  processes  and  the  in¬ 
formation  flowing  between  them. 
■  Map  information  flows  on¬ 
to  the  functional  process 
model.  Project  future  traffic  vol¬ 
ume,  connectivity  and  perfor¬ 
mance  requirements  that  are  ex¬ 


pected  to  evolve. 

■  Map  information  flows  on¬ 
to  existing  network  schemat¬ 
ics.  Associate  the  processes  and 
flows  with  the  organization’s 
physical  locations  and  existing 
networks. 

■  Incorporate  flows  into  al¬ 
ternative  network  architec¬ 
tures.  Develop  new  network  ar¬ 
chitectures  that  meet  the  pro¬ 
jected  requirements  and  satisfy 
the  needs  for  information  flows 
within  the  merged  organization. 

These  steps  form  a  hierarchy 
of  functional  processes  that  are 
performed  to  carry  out  the  busi¬ 
ness  mission. 

The  advantage  of  this  ap¬ 
proach  is  its  inherent  ability  to 
document  the  functional  process¬ 
es  and  network  needs  of  the 
merged  organizations  and  to  link 
alternative  network  architectures 
with  their  business  goals. 

Develop  solutions 

The  network  manager  devel¬ 
ops  a  networking  solution  by  se¬ 
lecting  an  alternative  that  not 
only  makes  sense  from  the  tech¬ 
nical  business  objectives  point  of 
view  but  also  from  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  financial  standpoint. 

It  is  usually  necessary  at  this 
stage  of  the  decision  process  to 
further  estimate  the  expected 
costs  to  another  level  of  detail  so 
that  the  recommended  network¬ 
ing  solution  can  be  included  in  a 
networking  business  plan. 

Next,  the  staffing  and  migra¬ 
tion  components  of  the  plan  must 
be  determined  to  complete  the 
recommendation  and  obtain  ap¬ 
proval  to  proceed  with  imple¬ 
mentation. 

Assess  the  networking  staff 

One  approach  network  man¬ 
agers  can  take  when  assessing 
their  networking  staff  is  to  apply 
the  concept  of  the  information- 
based  organization.  In  an  infor¬ 
mation-based  organization,  cur¬ 
rent,  accurate  and  complete 
information  is  made  available  to 
all  employees,  allowing  each 
worker  to  perform  a  broader  set 
of  activities. 

For  example,  in  an  informa¬ 
tion-based  organization,  one  air¬ 
line  agent  could  handle  your 
flight  reservation,  special  meal, 
hotel  booking,  car  rental  and  the¬ 


ater  ticket  because  every  agent 
has  the  ability  to  access  all  the 
relevant  information.  Or  a  sales¬ 
man  in  the  field  could  quote  reli¬ 
able  delivery  times  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  pass  the  order  to 
headquarters  so  that  the  logistics 
supervisor  can  check  with  the 
production  control  personnel  to 
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determine  which  distribution 
center  can  ship  the  goods  and 
when. 

The  objective  of  this  approach 
is  to  streamline  end-user  interac¬ 
tions  with  the  networking  organi¬ 
zation  and  create  an  efficient  or¬ 
ganizational  structure  that  mini¬ 
mizes  the  passing  of  transactions 
from  one  department  to  another. 
Instead,  one  worker  handles  the 
business  transaction  from  start  to 
finish. 

This  idea  is  the  opposite  of  the 
concept  of  mass  production 
through  division  of  labor:  Instead 
of  dividing  the  work  into  repeti¬ 
tive  tasks,  each  worker  completes 
a  meaningful  business  activity. 
This  enables  the  organization  to 
reduce  management  levels  and 
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et  (hub)  and  the  desktop  (adapt¬ 
er  card). 

Don  Miller 
Director  of  marketing 
SynOptics 
Communications,  Inc. 

Mountain  View,  Calif. 

A  guide  to  900  services 

There  have  been  numerous 
calls  from  readers  of  our  900  ser¬ 
vices  Buyer’s  Guide  article  (“Di¬ 
aling  for  dollars,”  NW,  Feb.  19) 
asking  where  they  might  find  an 
all-inclusive  listing  of 900  service 
bureaus  around  the  country.  Such 
a  listing  is  available  in  the  Audio- 
tex  Directory  and  Buyer’s 
Guide. 

This  audiotex/voice  process¬ 
ing  sourcebook  lists  more  than 
800  firms  in  the  pay-per-call 
(900, 976),  voice  mail,  facsimile 
and  voice-response  industries. 
Listings  include  hardware  and 
software  vendors,  telephone 
companies,  voice  service  bu¬ 
reaus,  audio  programmers,  con¬ 
sultants  and  other  support  ser¬ 
vices.  It  is  available  for  $40  from 
ADBG  Publishing  of  Los  Angeles. 
Copies  may  be  ordered  by  calling 
(213)479-3533. 

Other  crucial  information 
about  the  900  services  industry 
is  also  available  in  the  Net¬ 
work  IVorW/TeleChoice  “Buy¬ 
er’s  Guide  to  900  Services,” 
available  for  $395. 


I3asically,  the  name  of  the  game  in 
reducing  network  costs  is  volume  discounts. 

AAA 


streamline  its  work  force. 

The  information-based  orga¬ 
nization  techiques  for  network 
design  and  organizational  re¬ 
structuring  make  the  migration  a 
straightforward  matter.  By  ex¬ 
plicitly  identifying  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  corporate  issues 
and  technical  and  organizational 
steps,  network  managers  can  en¬ 
sure  executive  support.  Events, 
schedules  and  required  resources 
are  well-defined  and  prioritized 
according  to  the  formal  identifi¬ 
cation  of  their  importance  and 
relevance  to  corporate  missions 
and  goals. 

Window  of  opportunity 

Mergers  and  acquisitions  cre¬ 
ate  the  opportunity  for  proactive 
network  managers  to  radically 
simplify  their  networks  and  net¬ 
working  organization.  Informa¬ 
tion-based  organizational  con¬ 
cepts  hold  that  such  radical 
simplification  is  feasible  only  if 
the  activities  of  the  business  are 
examined  as  a  whole  and  not 
along  current  organizational  di¬ 
mensions. 

Mergers  create  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  do  this.  Network  managers 
can  change  old  structures,  divi¬ 
sions  of  responsibility  and  infor¬ 
mation  flow  patterns.  Network 
managers  involved  in  a  merger 
can  deploy  information  network¬ 
ing  technology  to  streamline  op¬ 
erations,  reduce  costs  and  drasti¬ 
cally  improve  customer  ser¬ 
vice.  □ 


To  order  a  copy,  call  (800) 
622-1108. 

Daniel  Briere 
President 
TeleChoice,  Inc. 

Manchester,  Conn. 

SONET  and  T-3  muxes 

I  read  with  great  interest  the 
article  “Users  mull  trade-offs  in 
latest  T-3  muxes”  (NW,  Feb.  12), 
in  which  Timeplex,  Inc.’s  TX3/ 
SuperHub  was  compared  with 
Network  Equipment  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.’s  IDNX/90.  However, 
I  think  that  an  important  point 
was  missed:  the  reason  that  Time¬ 
plex  chose  a  different  platform 
for  its  TX3 /SuperHub. 

We  believe  that  Synchronous 
Optical  Network  (SONET)  will 
become  the  worldwide  standard 
for  high-speed  transmission  over 
fiber-optic  networks.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  network  managers  must  be 
sure  that  T-3  devices  acquired  to¬ 
day  can  be  migrated  to  the  SONET 
standard  when  it  is  implemented. 

Current  T-l  architectures  can¬ 
not  cost-effectively  or  efficiently 
migrate  to  SONET.  Therefore, 
Timeplex  chose  a  different  plat¬ 
form  for  its  TX3/SuperHub.  By 
doing  so,  Timeplex  is  assuring  its 
customers  that  their  investment 
will  be  protected  when  they  seek 
to  implement  SONET. 

Anthony  Squeglia 
Director  of  corporate 
communications 
Timeplex,  Inc. 

Woodcliff  Lake,  N.J. 
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Centrex 

redux 

By  DANIEL  BRIERE 


The  Centrex  vs.  private  branch 
exchange  battle  is  nothing  new. 
It’s  like  the  arguments  over  pub¬ 
lic  vs.  private  networks,  or  dis¬ 
tributed  vs.  centralized  networks 
—  there  is  no  clear  winner.  And 
there  shouldn’t  be.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  Centrex  service  is  best; 
in  others,  a  PBX  is  best.  And  in 
some  situations,  both  could  be 
used. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  the  battle  is  the 
parity  between  Centrex  and 
PBXs.  Just  a  few  years  ago,  the 
technical  differences  between  the 
two  products  were  remarkable. 
The  latest  PBXs  sported  more 
features  and  options  than  the 
most  sophisticated  Centrex  sys¬ 
tems. 

Briere  is  president  of  Tele- 
Choice,  Inc.,  a  Manchester, 
Conn.,  telecommunications 
consultancy  specializing  in 
long-distance  service  analysis 
and  network  design.  He  can  be 
reached  at  (203)  645-0471. 


Today,  the  side-by-side  com¬ 
parison  of  features  demonstrates 
that  even  down  to  the  most  dis¬ 
crete  levels,  functionality  re¬ 
mains  fairly  equivalent. 

For  the  telecommunications 
manager  look 
an  old  PBX, 

Centrex  is  a  vi¬ 
able  option.  It 
may  not  al¬ 
ways  be  the 
most  economi¬ 
cal  path,  but  it 
should  be  eval¬ 
uated  togeth¬ 
er  with  PBX 
recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Centrex  is 
simply  PBX- 
type  switching  capability  provid¬ 
ed  by  the  local  telephone  compa¬ 
ny.  As  such,  it  is  a  network-based 
alternative  to  premises-based 
PBX  systems.  Being  inherently 
tied  to  the  public  net,  Centrex 
provides  a  platform  for  future  in- 
( continued  on  page  37) 


CHART • GUIDE 


A  Network  World  Buyer’s 
Guide  chart  comparing  a  va¬ 
riety  of  Centrex  services  be¬ 
gins  on  page  38. 


For  many  users,  Centrex 
is  an  increasingly  viable 
alternative  to  using  a  PBX. 
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If  you  dorit  choose 
our  X.25  packet  switching, 
you  might  need  an  additional 

piece  of  haidware. 


When  you  make  the  move  to  X.  25 
packet  switching,  you  should  leave 
nothing  to  chance.  Which  is  why  you 
should  call  New  England  Telephone 
first,  and  ask  about  our  Infopath™ 
Packet  Switching  Service. 

From  financial  transactions  to  POS 
credit  verification,  Infopath  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  track  record  for  providing  effi¬ 
cient,  economical  solutions.  It’s  the 
sure  way  to  transport  interactive  com¬ 
munication. 

The  Infopath  network  is  built  on 
advanced,  proven  technology.  It’s  the 
most  extensive  public  packet  network 
in  Massachusetts,  with  world-wide 
connectivity.  And  it’s  maintained  24 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

The  Infopath  network  also  has  built- 
in,  diverse  routing  and  redundancy 
features.  You  can  set  up  disaster  recov¬ 
ery  schemes  using  a  variety  of  options 
in  our  network.  We  can  even  reroute 
calls  to  an  alternate  computer  system 
in  busy  or  out-of-order  conditions . 

Like  other  advanced  X.  25  packet 
switching  systems,  Infopath’s  combi¬ 
nation  of  digital  transport  and  advanced 


error  recognition  software  resolves 
the  problem  of  transmission 
glitches.  If  an  error  is  detect 
ed,  Infopath  automatic¬ 
ally  resends  only  the 
data  that  was  in  error, 
not  the  entire  message. 

That  makes  your 
communication  across 
the  Infopath  network  ef¬ 
ficient,  economical  and 
error-free. 

Companies  that  have 
chosen  Infopath  are  reducing 
administrative  overhead  and 
communications  costs.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  taking  advantage  of 
more  timely  and  accurate  information 
transactions.  Infopath  gives  them  the 
competitive  edge  today’s  businesses 
need  to  survive.  And  it’s  a  competi¬ 
tive  edge  some  of  your  competition 
may  already  be  enjoying. 

All  things  considered,  New 
England  Telephone  and  Infopath 
provide  the  kind  of  technology  and 
service  you  simply  won’t  find  any¬ 
where  else.  But  should  you  decide 


to  look  someplace 
else  for  your  X.25  packet  switching, 
we  do  have  one  more  thing  to  say: 
good  luck. 

To  find  out  more  about  Infopath 
and  our  other  data  services,  contact 
your  NYNEX  Systems  Marketing 
account  executive,  your  authorized 
New  England  Telephone  sales 
agent,  or  call  us  at  1  800  346-8809, 
extension  61. 

Infopath.  It’s  just  another  reason 
we’re  the  one  for  you,  New  England. 


New  England  lelephone 

A  NYNEX  Company 


Call  New  England  Telephone  or  one  of  our  authorized  sales  agents:  Executone  Information  Systems  (Boston)  1  800  852-3122;  Network  Research  and  Control,  Inc.  1  800  445-4541; 
AIM  Telephones  of  New  England,  Inc.  1  800  CALL  AIM;  US  TeleCenters  (617)  439-9911,  1  800  441-3211;  Computer  Telephone  Corporation  (617)466-8080,  1  800  225-3288; 
Executone/Rhode  Island,  Inc.  (401)  434-9000,  1  800  525-0032;  COMLINK  Network  Services  1  800  428-2212;  Community  Telecommunications  Corp.  within  ME  1  800  522-3993, 
outside  ME  (207)  377-9945. 
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( continued  from  page  35 ) 
telligent  network  offerings. 

Centrex  uses  central  office- 
based  software  to  define  system 
features  and  functionality.  Carri¬ 
ers  can  enhance  the  options  they 
provide  by  adding  software  up¬ 
grades. 

A  typical  Centrex  system  is 
composed  of  individual  tele¬ 
phone  company  lines  running  to 
each  telephone  set  from  the  local 
Centrex  switch.  While  this  may 
sound  cumbersome,  in  reality,  it 
is  not  much  different  from  the  in¬ 
side  wiring  that  most  firms  have 
today,  except  more  lines  run  be¬ 
tween  the  local  switch  and  the 
company  point  of  termination. 
Centrex  can  be  provided  through 
analog  or  digital  facilities,  de¬ 
pending  on  availability  from  the 
local  telephone  company. 

Why  Centrex? 

Briefly,  the  arguments  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  Centrex  are: 

■  Minimal  technological 
risk.  The  local  telephone  com¬ 
pany  bears  the  burden  of  capital 
investment  and  system  change- 
out.  Obsolescence  is  not  a  factor 
in  the  decision. 

■  Continuously  upgraded 
technology.  Since  the  local  car¬ 
rier  is  constantly  upgrading  its 
system  with  the  latest  technol¬ 
ogy,  the  user  will  always  have  the 
most  up-to-date  system.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Centrex  customers  may 
be  the  first  large  group  of  users  to 
take  advantage  of  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  features  as 
they  become  available  in  the  local 
network. 

■  Minimal  investment.  No 

large  capital  investment  is  re¬ 
quired  to  establish  service.  Many 
existing  telephone  sets  are  com¬ 
patible  with  Centrex,  and  some 
Centrex  services  work  with  stan¬ 
dard  business  telephone  lines  in¬ 
stead  of  Centrex  lines.  Standard 
single-line  2500-type  analog 
phones  also  work  with  analog  or 
digital  Centrex.  Northern  Tele¬ 
com,  Inc.’s  electronic  sets  and 
AT&T’s  ISDN  sets  will  not  work 
on  analog  Centrex  systems,  how¬ 
ever,  but  they  will  work  on  com¬ 
patible  digital  systems. 

■  Around-the-clock  mainte¬ 
nance.  No  telecommunica¬ 
tions  department  can  match  the 
24-hour-a-day,  365-day-a-year 
maintenance  that  the  local  tele¬ 
phone  company  provides. 

■  Upgrade  and  downgrade 
flexibility.  Adding  and  deleting 
lines  are  simple  feats  with  Cen¬ 
trex.  If  you  want  to  add  lines  to  a 
PBX,  you  may  find  that  you  need 
a  new  system.  If  you  substantially 
decrease  your  lines,  you  would 
likely  pay  the  same  amount  since 
your  PBX  remains  the  same.  That 
is  not  so  with  Centrex,  in  which 
short-term  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  is  inherent. 

■  Minimal  impact  on  work 
environment.  Since  your  local 
telephone  company  houses  the 
equipment,  your  work  space  is 
not  cluttered  with  switching 
equipment.  Extra  costs  for  such 
items  as  floor  space,  heating  and 


air  conditioning  are  not  incurred 
with  Centrex. 

■  Inherent  redundancy.  No 

system  is  immune  to  downtime, 
but  if  you  have  one  PBX  and  it 
fails,  you’re  out  of  luck,  notwith¬ 
standing  lines  that  bypass  the 
PBX  and  other  such  external  ar¬ 
rangements.  But  if  a  central  of¬ 
fice  goes  down,  unless  it’s  your 
serving  central  office,  chances 
are  users’  calls  may  be  routed 
around  the  failure.  The  public 
switched  network  has  built-in  re¬ 
dundancy  that  is  hard  to  match 
with  PBX  technology. 

■  Long-term  pricing  plans. 
Centrex  customers  can  control 
long-term  costs  through  rate-sta¬ 
bilized  pricing. 

The  drawbacks  of  Centrex  are 
not  as  numerous: 

■  Lack  of  control.  Centrex 
gives  control  over  a  user’s  net¬ 
work  to  the  local  telephone  com¬ 
pany.  Many  companies  prefer  to 
retain  control  of  their  network  by 
using  a  PBX  and  its  related  net¬ 
work  management  capabilities. 
However,  telephone  companies 
have  recently  introduced  new 
network  management  packages 
that  give  users  broader  control 
over  their  Centrex  networks. 
These  allow  such  capabilities  as 
Centrex  reconfiguration,  trouble 
reports  and  service-order  status. 

■  Expense.  Depending  on  where 
your  company  sites  are  located 
relative  to  the  nearest  Centrex  of¬ 
fice,  costs  can  be  quite  high  for 
Centrex  access  lines  that  are 
mileage-based. 

■  Consolidation.  PBX  users 
can  consolidate  local  trunks  to 
minimize  monthly  line  costs. 
Thus,  100  station  users  might 
share  just  30  outgoing  lines.  Con¬ 
versely,  under  Centrex,  users  are 
each  served  with  lines  and  sta¬ 
tions  of  their  own.  However,  Cen¬ 
trex  can  be  used  to  aggregate 
multisite,  outbound  WATS  traffic 
over  fewer  dedicated  trunks. 
PBXs  would  have  access  lines 
running  from  each  site,  unless 
the  sites  used  a  private  network 
to  consolidate  the  traffic. 

Sometimes  both  a  PBX  and 
Centrex  are  installed  and  in  use  at 
a  single  location.  One  instance  is 
PBX  capping.  When  a  user  hits 
the  upper  end  of  a  PBX’s  capaci¬ 
ty,  the  options  for  expanding  that 
capacity  to  handle  more  lines  are 
usually  limited.  Sometimes,  an 
entirely  new  PBX  is  required, 
which  can  cost  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  A  viable  solution 
for  PBX  capping  is  using  Centrex: 
Some  system  users  could  be  con¬ 
verted  to  Centrex,  letting  the  pub¬ 
lic  net  handle  the  extra  usage. 

■  Feature  availability.  Cen¬ 
trex  and  PBXs  may  offer  the  same 
range  of  features.  However,  due 
to  partitioning  in  the  Centrex 
switch,  Centrex  customers  may 
have  access  to  only  a  limited  sub¬ 
set  of  features. 

Centrex  is  an  ideal  service  for 
companies  with  dispersed  loca¬ 
tions  within  the  same  city  or  geo¬ 
graphical  area.  Typical  users  are 
insurance  companies,  banks,  and 
state  and  federal  governments  — 


all  users  with  multiple  locations. 
With  Centrex,  these  companies 
can  have  a  unified  dialing  plan 
linked  with  common  features. 

Multisite  companies  currently 
use  tie  lines  to  interconnect  PBX- 
served  sites.  These  users  have  to 
seize  an  intersite  tie  line  to  trans¬ 
fer  inbound  calls  from  the  main 
number  across  the  local  private 
network  to  another  site.  With 
Centrex,  the  local  public  network 
transfers  these  calls,  leaving  in¬ 
bound  and  outbound  lines  free 
for  other  calls. 

Universities  inherently  are 
targeted  for  Centrex  because 
their  telephone  systems  are  usu¬ 
ally  nonblocking  networks.  Each 
dormitory  room  or  office  has  a 
line  allocated  to  it  from  the  public 
network.  They  do  not  contend  for 
outbound  lines.  However,  some 
universities,  such  as  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Durham,  N.C.,  are  doing 


fine  with  their  own  Class  5  central 
office  switch  or  high-capacity 
PBX  serving  the  campus. 

Centrex  also  is  ideal  for  small 
firms  —  those  with  less  than  10 
standard  business  lines  —  that 
want  the  capabilities  of  a  full- 
sized  PBX  but  cannot  afford  the 
equipment.  Most  small  firms  up¬ 
grade  to  Centrex  to  “make  their 
dumb  phones  smart,”  according 
to  Centel  Corp.’s  advertising  slo¬ 
gan. 

Centrex  features  are  highly  so¬ 
phisticated  and  complex.  The 
simplest  features  are  considered 
basic  to  most  Centrex  systems  — 
call  forwarding,  intercom,  speed 
calling,  call  pickup,  call  hold  and 
three-way  call  conferencing. 
Some  Centrex  carriers  charge  for 
these  basic  features;  others  fold 
them  into  the  basic  service  offer¬ 
ing. 

Some  of  the  hottest  topics  in 
Centrex  bids  today  are  station 
message  detail  recording 
(SMDR),  voice  mail,  voice/data 
integration  and  network  control. 

SMDR  —  both  on-line  and 
print  reports  —  is  quickly  becom¬ 
ing  available  in  Centrex  systems 
nationwide.  What’s  great  about 
this  SMDR  is  each  station  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  an  individual  user  — 
that  gives  a  company  extra  flexi¬ 
bility  in  creating  individualized 
organizational  reports. 

Voice  mail  for  Centrex  is  typi¬ 
cally  a  stand-alone  or  external 
system  offered  by  the  local  ex¬ 
change  companies  but  made 
available  to  Centrex  customers 
for  their  use.  Centrex  voice  mail 
works  just  like  the  standard  PBX 
system  voice  mail.  Voice  mail  al¬ 
lows  system  users  to  leave  inter¬ 
nal  messages  for  one  another, 
thus  increasing  internal  produc¬ 


tivity. 

Most  managers  consider  the 
ability  to  add,  delete,  move  or  up¬ 
grade  users  and  features  easily  to 
be  a  basic  characteristic  of  a  com¬ 
pany  telecommunications  sys¬ 
tem.  According  to  Bell  Atlantic 
Corp.  figures,  in  the  average  busi¬ 
ness,  30%  of  the  employees  make 
office  moves  each  year.  It’s  little 
wonder  that  feature  management 
systems  are  a  required  ingredient 
of  Centrex  systems. 

Standards  for  this  capability 
for  Centrex  exist,  and  most  local 
telephone  companies  have 
adopted  them  in  some  manner. 
The  standards  let  users  perform 
tasks  such  as  reassigning  phone 
numbers,  controlling  bulk  fea¬ 
ture  changes  and  modifying  di¬ 
rectory  information. 

The  next  big  step  is  network 
management.  Users  opting  for 
Centrex  want  to  get  back  some  of 


the  control  they  had  under  PBX- 
based  networks,  and  they’re  get¬ 
ting  it.  In  areas  served  by  digital 
switches,  telephone  companies 
are  selling  customers  Centrex 
line  administration  systems  that 
offer  the  same  network  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities  as  PBXs. 

Moreover,  many  telephone 
companies  have  started  imple¬ 
menting  open  operations  support 
systems  that  allow  users  to  enter 
orders  for  new  services,  report 
trouble  with  their  lines  and  re¬ 
ceive  instant  reports  on  the  use  of 
their  telecommunications  ser¬ 
vices. 

Other  often-requested  fea¬ 
tures  include: 

■  Uniform  call  distribution 

(UCD).  When  peak  lines  get 
overloaded  during  peak  volume 
periods,  central  office-based 
UCDs  can  divide  voice  traffic 
evenly  among  stations  to  ensure 
the  highest  degree  of  completed 
calls. 

■  Automatic  route  selection 
(ARS).  What  UCD  does  for  in¬ 
coming  voice  traffic,  ARS  does  for 
outgoing  calls.  Users  can  prepro¬ 
gram  alternate  routes  for  time- 
of-day  and  day-of-week  calling 
peaks,  as  well  as  for  long-dis¬ 
tance  calling  economies.  Some 
carriers  offer  a  queuing  feature, 
which  holds  outbound  calls  in  a 
queue  until  the  optimal  route  is 
free. 

Data  transmission 

Data  transmission  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  exchange  environment  is  a 
booming  issue  for  telecommuni¬ 
cations  and  data  communications 
managers.  With  the  proliferation 
of  local-area  networks  and  wide- 
area  networks,  high-speed  inter¬ 
connection  becomes  not  only  a 
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costs  through  rate-stabilized  pricing. 
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problem,  but  a  necessity. 

Centrex-based,  or  central  of¬ 
fice-based,  LANs  are  now  avail¬ 
able  on  a  limited  basis  around  the 
country.  The  expansion  of  digital 
switching  technology  allows  lo¬ 
cal  carriers  to  provide  a  range  of 
advanced  integrated  voice  and 
data  applications. 

With  central  office-based 
LANs,  users  can  transmit  voice 
and  data  at  speeds  of  up  to  19-2  K 
bit/sec  in  most  instances,  elimi¬ 
nating  the  need  for  dual  facilities. 
Users  can  also  access  WANs,  val¬ 
ue-added  networks  and  packet 
networks  with  central  office- 
based  networks. 

The  advent  of  ISDN  brings 
more  data  transmission  capabili¬ 
ties  to  central  office-supported 
data  networks.  Interestingly,  the 
local  telephone  companies  are 
stressing  initial  ISDN  applica¬ 
tions  through  Centrex  packaging, 
rather  than  as  stand-alone  prod¬ 
ucts.  However,  large  corpora¬ 
tions  tend  to  be  the  early  adopt¬ 
ers  of  new  technology,  and  most 
of  these  same  companies  have 
PBXs,  not  Centrex. 

ISDN  brings  with  it  standard¬ 
ization  and  advanced  features 
across  the  public  network,  and 
Centrex  users  have  direct  access 
to  this  functionality  from  their 
desks.  Because  PBX  station  users 
are  behind  a  PBX,  they  are  limit¬ 
ed  to  whatever  functionality  the 
PBX  is  capable  of  passing  along. 

ISDN  allows  all  sorts  of  inte¬ 
gration  on  a  Centrex  line.  A  user 
can  change  from  a  standard  Cen¬ 
trex  line  to  a  multiuse  ISDN  line, 
and  users  can  put  all  sorts  of  ter¬ 
minal  equipment  behind  the 
ISDN  Centrex  line.  For  instance, 
consider  putting  two  users  on  one 
ISDN  line,  each  with  a  second 
voice  path,  communicating  per¬ 
sonal  computers  and  a  fax  ma¬ 
chine.  Under  analog  Centrex, 
there  would  be  eight  separate  ac¬ 
cess  lines  for  this  same  setup. 

Centrex  pricing 

The  most  difficult  aspect  of 
Centrex  is  probably  pricing.  For 
most  large  customers  —  those 
with  100  or  more  stations  — 
pricing  is  often  cited  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual-case  basis.  What’s  more, 
features  are  often  bundled  with 
these  packages. 

The  chart  beginning  on  page 
38  lists  the  range  of  pricing  that  a 
user  can  expect  for  different  local 
exchange  carrier  offerings.  De¬ 
pending  on  customer  size,  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Centrex  central 
office,  contract  length,  bundled 
features  and  similar  items,  pric¬ 
ing  can  vary  substantially,  some¬ 
times  by  as  much  as  200%  to 
300%. 

For  the  user,  the  cost  figures  in 
the  chart  provide  some  bench¬ 
marks  as  to  how  much  Centrex 
might  cost  relative  to  other  op¬ 
tions.  Large  users  that  are  located 
less  than  IV2  miles  from  a  Cen¬ 
trex  central  office  and  are  willing 
to  commit  to  long-term  plans  can 
expect  to  pay  the  lower  end  of  the 
spectrum. 

( continued  on  page  42 ) 
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Centrex  services 


j  Local  exchange 

company 

Product 

Target 

market 

(lines) 

Contract 

lengths 

available 

Usage  fee 
rating 

Installation  charges 

Monthly  line  charges 

Monthly  system 

charges 

Monthly  usage 

fees 

Monthly 

network 
interface  fees 

Number  of  free 

message  units 

Monthly 

minimum 

Major  features 

available 

Ameritech  — 

Illinois  Bell 
Telephone  Co. 
Chicago 
(312)  727-9411 

Analog  Centrex 

2  to 
5,000+ 

Month  to 
month;  36, 

60  or  84 
months 

Measured 

rate 

$750  to  $28,550  for 

system,  depending 
on  contract  length 

$10  to  $18,  depending 
on  contract  length 

None 

Message  rate: 
$.05  per  call 

Facility-  and 

service- 

dependent 

None 

None 

ACD,  CDR, 

FMS,  UCD 

Digital  Centrex 

2  to 
5,000+ 

Month  to 
month;  36, 

60  or  84 
months;  ICB 
for  larger 
users 

Measured 

rate 

$750  to  $28,550  for 
system,  depending 
on  contract  length 

$10  to  $18,  depending 

on  contract  length 

None 

Message  rate: 
$.05  per  call 

Facility-  and 

service- 

dependent 

None 

None 

ACD,  FMS,  UCD 

Ameritech  — 

Indiana  Bell 
Telephone  Co. 
Indianapolis 
(800)  242-8580 

Centrex,  Digital 
Centrex 

11  to 
30,000+ 

Month  to 
month;  36, 

60  or  94 
months;  ICB 
for  larger 
users 

Flat  rate 

$910  to  $1,930  for 
system,  depending 
on  contract  length 

$9.75  to  $16.50, 
depending  on  contract 
length;  ICB  for  larger 
users 

None 

None 

$34 

NA 

11  stations 

ACD,  ARS, 

CDR,  FMS,  UCD 

Ameritech  — 

Ohio  Bell 

Telephone  Co. 
Cleveland 
(800)  660-3000 

Centrex,  Digital 
Centrex 

2  to 

30,000  + 

Month  to 
month;  36, 

60  or  84 
months;  ICB 
for  larger 
users 

Measured 

rate 

$850  to  $1,525  for 

system,  depending 
on  contract  length 

$16.45  to  $29.30, 

depending  on  contract 
length;  larger  systems, 
ICB 

None 

Message  rate, 

$.08  per  call; 
55-call 
maximum 
charge  per  line 

Facility-  and 

service- 

dependent 

None 

None 

ACD,  ARS, 

CDR,  FMS,  UCD 

Ameritech  — 
Michigan  Bell 
Telephone  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

(313)  223-9900 

Centrex  IV 

2  to 

5,000+ 

Month  to 
month;  36, 

60  or  84 
months 

Measured 

rate 

$750  to  $3,800  for 
system,  depending 
on  contract  length 

$16  to  $19,  depending 
on  contract  length 

$25 

• 

Message  rate: 

$  .08  per  call 

Facility-  and 

service- 

dependent 

None 

None 

ACD,  ARS, 

CDR,  UCD 

Centrex  V 

2  to 

5,000+ 

Month  to 
month;  36, 

60  or  84 
months 

Measured 

rate 

$800  to  $3,000  for 
system,  depending 
on  contract  length 

$10.30  to  $14.50, 
depending  on  contract 
length 

$20  to  $30 

Message  rate: 
$.08  per  call 

Facility-  and 

service- 

dependent 

None 

None 

ACD,  ARS, 

CDR,  UCD 

Centrex  DS 

2  to 

5,000+ 

Month  to 
month;  36, 

60  or  84 
months 

Measured 

rate 

$525+  for  system, 
depending  on 
contract  length 

$10.75  to  $17, 
depending  on  contract 
length 

$20  to  $40 

Message  rate: 
$.08  per  call 

Facility-  and 

service- 

dependent 

None 

None 

ACD,  ARS, 

CDR,  UCD 

Ameritech  — 
Wisconsin  Bell,  Inc. 
Milwaukee 
(414)  456-3000 

Centrex 

System  20, 
Custom  CTX  2, 
Custom  CTX  3 

6  to  100+ 

Month  to 
month;  36 
and  60 
months 

Measured 

rate 

$200  to  $800  for 
system,  depending 
on  contract  length 

$10.50  to  $16.50, 
depending  on  contract 
length 

None 

Message  rate: 
$.09  per  call 

Facility-  and 
service- 
dependent; 
average  cost 
per  facility  $60 
to  $140 

None 

None 

ACD,  ARS. 

CDR,  FMS,  UCD 

Digital  Centrex 

100+ 

36,  60  or  84 
months 

Measured 

rate 

$200  to  $800  for 
system,  depending 
on  contract  length 

$11  to  $17,  depending 
on  contract  length 

None 

Message  rate: 
$.09  per  call 

Facility-  and 
service- 
dependent; 
average  cost 
per  facility  $60 
to  $140 

None 

None 

ACD,  ARS, 

CDR,  FMS,  UCD 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 
Philadelphia 
(703)  974-5446 

Centrex 

2+ 

Month  to 
month;  36  to 
120  months 

Measured 
or  flat  rate; 
flat  rate 
available  in 
Del.,  Va., 
and  W.Va. 

Up  to  $1 ,000  for 
system;  $26.80  to 
$45  per  line 

$10.10  to  $22.28 

Varies  by  LEC 

Same  as 
standard 
business  lines 

Varies  by 
service 

None 

None 

ARS,  CDR, 

FMS,  UCD,  VM 
(external) 

BellSouth  Corp. 
Atlanta 

(404)  529-5026 

Digital  ESSX 
Service 

15  to 

400  + 

(over  400 
priced  as 
ICB) 

Month  to 
month;  36, 

60  or  84 
months 

Measured 
or  flat  rate 

15  to  400  lines,  $95 
to  $250  per  line, 
depending  on 
contract  length  and 
features  chosen; 
400+  lines,  ICB 

$14.50  to  $21.00 

None 

Message  rate 
varies  by  LEC 

$35  per  line  for 
WATS  (3),  $35 
per  line  for 

800,  $26.50 
per  line  for  tie 
line 

None 

None 

ACD,  ARS, 

CDR,  FMS, 

UCD,  VM 
(external) 

Centel  Florida 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 
(904)  599-1898 

Digital 

Business 

Service 

3  to  20,000 

30  days  for  3 
to  20  lines;  1 
year  for  20+ 
lines 

Flat  rate 

$25.01  for  service; 

$1 1 .40  per  line; 
$18.25  per  25  lines 
for  miscellaneous 
equipment 

Up  to  $25.81  per  line, 
volume  discounts 
available 

None 

None 

None 

NA 

None 

ACD,  ARS,  UCD, 
VM 

Centel  Illinois 

Des  Plaines,  III. 

(708)  297-5910 

Centel  Digital 
Centrex 

Service 

No 

minimum  or 
maximum 

Month  to 
month 

Measured 

rate 

$20  for  service;  per 
line,  same  as 
business  lines 

$15.66 

Basic  service:  1 
to  100  lines, 
$3.00  per  line; 

101  +  lines,  $2 
per  line;  Primary 

1  Business  Rate 
Service; 

Business  Line 
Charge 

Adjustment,  up 
to  $3.74  per  line, 
volume  discounts 
available 

Message  rate: 
$.05  per  call 

None 

None 

None 

ARS,  CDR, 

UCD,  VM 

Centel  Minnesota 
Burnsville,  Minn. 
(612)  435-3600 

Centel  Digital 

Centrex 

Service 

No 

minimum  or 
maximum 

Month  to 
month 

Flat  rate 

$17.45  per  line 

$48.65 

None 

Packages:  $4 
to  $6  per  line; 
per-line 
individual 
feature:  $1  to 
$10 

ICB 

NA 

None 

Centel  Nevada 

Reno,  Nev. 

(702)  877-7711 

Centel  Digital 

Centrex 

Service 

No 

minimum  or 
maximum 

Month  to 

month 

Flat  rate 

No  fixed  fee;  $52  per 
hour  for  labor  (1  hour 
minimum,  billed  in 
1/10  hour 
increments)  plus 
materials 

1  to  5  lines,  $20.75  per 
line;  6  to  10,  $18.75 
per  line;  1 1  to  50, 
$17.24  per  line;  51  to 
400,  $15.46  per  line; 
401  +,  $13.72  per  line 

Feature  group:  1 
to  5  lines,  $10 
per  account;  6  to 
10,  $20  per 
account;  11  to 

50,  $40  per 
account;  51  to 
400,  $140  per 
account;  401  + , 
$940  per 
account 

None 

None 

NA 

None 

ACD,  ARS, 

CDR,  FMS, 

UCD,  VM 
(external) 

Centel  North 

Carolina 

Hickory,  N.C. 

(704)  328-0290 

Centel  Digital 

Centrex 

Service 

No 

minimum  or 
maximum 

36  to  64 

months 

Flat  rate 

$40.11  for  service 

and  order;  $8.64  per 
line;  $6.77  per 
premises  visit 

Distance-  and  contract 
length-sensitive; 
minimum  charge  of 
$15.80  per  line  for  half- 
mile  with  60-month 
contract 

Optional  feature 
charges  only 

None 

None 

NA 

None 

ACD,  ARS, 

CDR,  UCD 

This  chart  is  based  upon  information  provided  by  the  carriers  listed.  Carriers  may  offer  other  services,  and  other  carriers  not  listed  may  offer  a  full  range  of  competitive  services.  Questions  about  chart 
listings  should  be  directed  to  individual  carriers  or  to  TeleChoice  at  (203)  645-0471 . 


SOURCE:  TELECHOICE,  INC..  MANCHESTER.  CONN. 
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Local  exchange 
company 

Product 

Target 

market 

(lines) 

Contract 

lengths 

available 

Usage  fee 
rating 

Installation  charges 

Monthly  line  charges 

Monthly  system 
charges 

Monthly  usage 
fees 

Monthly  netwoik 
interface  fees 

Number  of 
free  message 
units 

Monthly 

minimum 

Major 

features 

available 

Centel  Ohio 

Lorain,  Ohio 
(216)  244-8440 

Centel 

Centrex 

No 

minimum 

or 

maximum 

Pending 

legislative 

review 

Flat  rate; 
tiered  rates 
under 
legislative 
review 

$18  for  service  order, 
$32.25  for  line  connect 

Tariff  pending  approval: 
$10.65  for  B-1  business 
line,  $1 .65  for  push-button 
$3.05  for  subscriber  line 

Pending  legislative 
review 

Pending  legislative 
review 

Pending  legislative 
review 

Pending 

legislative 

review 

None 

ACD,  ARS, 
CDR,  UCD, 
VM 

Centel  Texae 

Killeen,  Texas 
(817)  628-4409 

Centel 

Centrex 

2+ 

Month  to 
month 

Measured 
or  flat  rate 

$50  for  Centrex  Group 
$25  for  Enhanced 
Package,  plus 
materials  and  labor  if 
needed 

Average  cost  per  line, 
$34.19 

Basic  Centrex:  1  to 
10  lines,  $9  per 
line;  11  +  ,  $7  per 
line;  Enhanced 
Centrex:  basic 
costs  plus  $5.10 
per  line 

Same  as  standard 
business  line 

Varies  by  service 

None 

None 

ARS,  CDR, 
UCD 

Centel  Virginia 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
(804)  977-0079 

Centel 

Digital 

Centrex 

Service 

No 

minimum 

or 

maximum 

Month  to 
month 

Flat  rate 

$6.78  for  premises 
visit,  $10.80  for  service 
order,  $10.29  per  line 
in  line  contract 

$6.50  for  Centrex,  $5.90 
per  line  subscriber  line 
charge;  B-1,  $23.88  plus 
Centrex  plus  subscriber 
line  charge;  key,  $39.62 
plus  Centrex  plus 
subscriber  line  charge 

None 

None 

None 

NA 

None 

GTE  Telephone 
Operations 

Irving,  Texas 
(800)  366-4834 

CentraNet 

Primary, 

3  to  100; 
second¬ 
ary,  101 
to  400; 
401+ , 
ICB 

36  to  84 
months 

Flat  rate, 
except  in 
Calif. 

$20  to  $50  per  line; 
$50  to  $200  per 
customer  group 

$14  to  $25  per  line 

None 

None 

$50  to  $150  NRC 
per  trunk;  $30  to 
$50  MRC  per 
month 

NA 

None 

ACD 

(limited), 

ARS,  FMS, 
UCD 

Nevada  Bell 

Reno,  Nev. 

(702)  789-8686 

Digital 

Centrex 

Service 

7+ 

Monthly,  to 
7  years 

Flat  rate 

$1,200  to  $2,400  for 
system;  average  cost 
per  line,  $64 

$15.50  to  $32.75  per  line 

None 

None 

None 

NA 

None 

ACD,  ARS, 
CDR,  FMS, 
UCD,  VM 

New  England 
Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co. 

Boston 

(800)  346-8809 
ext.  745 

Nova 

Centrex 

6  to  250 

Up  to  84 
months 

Measured 
or  fiat  rate 

$50  per  line 

Average  cost  per  line,  $16 
for  60-morrth  contract, 
under  V4  mile  distance  from 
CO;  varies  by  contract 
length  and  distance  from 
CO 

None 

None 

None 

Flat  rate,  NA; 

measured, 

none 

None 

ACD,  ARS, 
CDR,  FMS, 
UCD,  VM 

Intellipath 

6+ 

12  to  120 
months 

Measured 
or  flat  rate 

$60  per  line 

Average  cost  per  line,  $1 6 
for  60-month  contract, 
under  'h  mile  from  CO; 
250+  lines,  ICB  for  all 
charges  and  features; 
varies  by  contract  length 
and  distance  from  CO 

None 

None 

None 

Flat  rate,  NA; 

measured, 

none 

None 

ACD,  ARS, 
CDR,  FMS, 
UCD,  VM 

New  York 

Telephone  Co. 

New  York 
(800)  942-1212 

Intellipath  II 

10  to  99 

12  to  120 
months 

Measured 

rate 

$25  for  system,  $69.10 
per  line 

$26.46  to  $23.02,  varies 
by  lines  (4)  and  contract 
length 

None 

Message  rate: 
$.082  per  call 

None 

None 

None 

ACD,  ARS, 
CDR,  FMS, 
UCD,  VM 

Intellipath  II 

100+ 

12  to  120 
months 

Measured 

rate 

$25  for  system;  $69.10 
per  line  for  1  to  99 
lines,  $41 .10  for  100+ 
lines 

ICB 

None 

Message  rate: 
$.082  per  call 

None 

None 

None 

ACD,  ARS, 
CDR,  FMS, 
UCD,  VM 

Centrex 

5+ 

Month  to 
month,  12 
to  120 
months 

Measured 

rate 

$25  for  system; 
$138.20  per  line 

$26.57 

None 

Message  rate: 
$.082  per  call 

None 

None 

None 

ACD,  ARS, 
CDR,  FMS, 
UCD,  VM 

Pacific  Bell 

San  Francisco 
(415)  811-9000 

Centrex 

20+ 

ICB 

Measured 
or  flat  rate 

$600  for  system;  $70 
per  line 

$15.65 

None 

Same  as  standard 
business  line 

Varies  according  to 
service 

Flat  rate,  NA; 

measured, 

none 

None 

ARS,  CDR, 
FMS,  UCD, 
VM 

(external) 

Centrex  IS 

20+ 

ICB 

Flat  rate 

$600  for  system;  $70 
per  line;  Package  A, 
$100  (5);  Package  B, 
$120;  Package  C, 

$150 

Package  A,  $17.50  per  line 
(5);  Package  B,  $26  per 
line;  Package  C,  $29.50 
per  line 

None 

Same  as  standard 
business  line 

Varies  according  to 
service 

NA 

None 

ARS,  CDR, 
FMS,  UCD, 
VM 

(external) 

Southern  New 
England 

Telephone  Co. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
(203)  771-5778 

Centrex  III 

100+ 

Month  to 
month 

Flat  rate 

$9.42  per  line 

$18.59  (flat  rate  up  to  1 

mile) 

None 

None 

None 

NA 

None 

ACD,  ARS, 
CDR,  FMS, 
UCD,  VM 

Small 

Business 

Centrex 

10  to  99 

Month  to 
month 

Measured 
or  flat  rate 

Average  cost  per  line, 
$18.93 

Average  cost  per  line, 
$24.61;  actual  (flat  rate)  for 
up  to  1  mile,  $24.61 ,  for  1 
to  2  miles,  $30.76; 
measured  rate  for  up  to  1 
mile,  $18.46,  for  1  to  2 
miles,  $24.61 

None 

Flat  rate,  none; 
measured,  $.03  to 
$.05  per  unit  for 
initial  minute  and 
$.01  to  $.02  per 
unit  for  each 
additional  minute 

None 

Flat  rate,  NA; 

measured, 

none 

None 

CDR 

Dedicated 

Central 

Office 

Switched 

Service 

(DCOSS) 

300+ 

60  and  84 
months 

Flat  rate 

ICB 

ICB 

None 

None 

None 

NA 

None 

ACD,  ARS, 
CDR,  FMS, 
UCD,  VM 

Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  Co. 

St.  Louis 
(800)  225-7928 

Ptexar 

2  to  200 
+ 

12  to  60 
months 

Flat  rate 

ICB;  varies  by  state, 
features  and  size 

ICB;  varies  by  state  and 
distance  from  CO 

ICB;  varies  by 
state 

Flat  rate,  ICB; 
varies  by  state 

ICB;  varies  by 
service 

NA 

None 

ACD,  ARS, 
CDR,  FMS, 
UCD,  VM 

US  West 

Communications, 

Inc. 

Denver 

(800)  225-5879 

Centron 

10  to  100 
and 

100+ 
lines  (1) 

36  and  60 

months 

Measured 

or  flat  rate 

$48  per  line  (2) 

100  lines  and  under,  $9.75 

per  line;  101  +  ,  $7  per  line 
(2) 

None 

Measured:  $.06 

per  unit  for  initial 
minute  and  $.02 
per  unit  for  each 
additional  minute 

NRC  for  WATS, 

$49.50;  800, 
$49.50;  tie  line, 
$54.50;  MRC  for 
WATS,  $2.70;  800, 
$2.65;  tie  line,  $52 

None 

None 

ACD,  ARS, 
CDR,  FMS, 
UCD,  VM 

Centron  1 

1  to  14 

(uses 

standard 

business 

lines) 

Month  to 
month 

Measured 

rate 

$1 1  to  $25,  varies  by 

state 

$24.35  to  $51 .47,  plus 

standard  business  line 
charges;  varies  by  state 

$5;  discounted 

after  7  lines 

Measured  business 

line  rate 

NA 

Measured 

business  line 
allocation 

None 

VM 

Footnotes 

1 )  New  separate  mid-range  Centron  product  for  1 0-  to  1 00-line  market  due  in  the  second  quarter  of  1 990. 

2)  Based  on  5-year  contract. 

3)  ESSX  Service  prices  listed  here  are  based  on  a  customer  with  250  ESSX  lines. 

’4)  Includes  first  mile  local  loop.  Extra  charge  for  additional  mileage. 

5)  A- 1 B + D  voice  starter  package;  B:  1 B + D  Basic  voice  and  packet  package;  C:  2B + D  deluxe  voice/circuit  data/packet  data  package. 


ACD  =  Automatic  call  distribution 
ARS  =  Automatic  route  selection 
CDR  —  Call  detail  recording 
CO  =  Central  office 
FMS  -  Feature  management  system 
ICB  =  Individual-case  basis 


LEC  =  Local  exchange  carrier 
MRC  =  Monthly  recurring  charge 
NA  =  Not  applicable 
NRC  —  Nonrecurring  charge 
UCD  =  Uniform  call  distribution 
VM  =  Voice  mail 


The  following  carriers  were  unable  to  provide  specific  Centrex  service  information  by  press  time:  Contel  and  United  Telecommunications. 

This  chart  is  based  upon  information  provided  by  the  carriers  listed.  Carriers  may  offer  other  services,  and  other  carriers  not  listed  may  offer  a  full  range  of  competitive  services.  Questions  about  chart 
listings  should  be  directed  to  individual  carriers  or  tq  TeleChoice  at  (203)  645-0471 . 


SOURCE:  TELECHOICE,  INC.,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 
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How AES3T 800  Service  can 
of  the  Pony  Express. 


©1990  AT&T 

MCI  is  a  trademark  of  MCI  Communications  Corporation. 


keep  you  from  going  the  way 

The  Pony  Express  was  the  most  exciting,  fastest  way  to  send  information  in  its  day  But 
riders  had  to  change  their  exhausted  horses  frequently  This  was  an  accepted  cost  of  doing 
business  then,  but  today  switching  from  a  worn-out  800  service  can  cost  your  company 
thousands  of  dollars. 

But  that  won’t  happen  if  you  choose  AT&T  That’s  because  AT&T  uses  out-of-band  signaling. 
And  only  AT&T is  using  this  technology  to  deliver  the  state-of-the-art  800  service  capabilities 
you  want  today  with  its  high-performance  AT&T  MEGACOM®  800  Service.  For  instance,  AT&T  is 
the  only  long  distance  company  delivering  ANI  based  on  out-of-band  signaling.  Over  30  of  our 
AT&T  MEGACOM  800  Service  customers  are  already  enjoying  the  benefits*  of  INFO  II  capability 
and  the  fastest  ANI  delivery  available  today 

In  addition,  because  our  architecture  is  ISDN-based, your  800  capabilities  won’t  be  limited 
only  to  ANI.  We  also  offer  call-by-call  service  selection,  which  maximizes  inbound  800  call 
completions.  And  you  get  transmission  of  voice  and  data  on  the  same  line.  Something  not 
offered  today  by  MCI? 

And  since  our  architecture  is  the  global  industry  standard, you  can  be  sure  that  your  800 
investment  will  be  protected  in  the  future.That  way  when  you  want  to  add  new  capabilities 
such  as  transferring  800  calls  to  another  location  or  allowing  customers  to  enter  additional 
information  or  account  codes  while  they’re  on  the  line, you  won’t  have  to  start  over  from  the 
beginning.  The  way  you  might  with  in-band  signaling. 

So  don’t  put  yourself  in  a  position  where  you  have  to  get  another  horse.  Get  set,  not  just  for 
today  but  for  the  future.  With  AT&T 

Innovation.  Another  AT&T  advantage. 

For  more  information,  call  your  AT&T Account  Executive  or  1 800  222-0400. 


H  AT&T 

asasr  The  right  choice. 


CENTREX  REDUX 


( continued from  page  37) 

The  impact  of  mileage  on  pricing  varies 
by  operating  company.  Still,  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  any  user  asks  should  be,  “How  far  is  it 
to  the  nearest  Centrex  serving  office?”  For 
some  telephone  companies,  the  product  is 
not  mileage-based;  for  others,  it  is,  and 
that  can  make  an  enormous  difference. 

Users  more  than  two  to  three  miles 
from  a  Centrex  office  might  have  a  hard 
time  justifying  the  expense  of  monthly  line 
costs.  To  combat  this  problem,  some  local 
telephone  companies  will  install  remote 
central  offices  on-site  for  their  largest  cus¬ 
tomers.  Generally,  there  must  be  more 
than  500  to  600  lines  at  that  site  to  warrant 
the  extra  expense. 

There  are  interesting  differences  be¬ 
tween  Centrex  products  from  different  re¬ 


gions.  For  example,  there  are  two  general 
ways  that  Centrex  providers  offer  access 
to  the  service.  Some  carriers,  such  as  Bell 
Atlantic  and  BellSouth  Corp.,  have  tariffed 
Centrex  as  an  add-on  service  to  standard 
business  lines.  Therefore,  Centrex  fea¬ 
tures  and  functions  act  as  options  to  stan¬ 
dard  business  lines.  Whether  a  company 
gets  charged  for  message  units  for  local 
calls  or  pays  flat  rates  for  service  depends 
on  what’s  included  in  the  particular  com¬ 
pany’s  business  line  service. 

Other  providers  make  Centrex  a  stand¬ 
alone  service.  They  charge  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  rates  for  Centrex  lines  and  features. 
Sometimes,  these  lines  contain  unlimited 
local  calling  options;  other  times,  they 
have  distinct  message  unit  charges  as  well. 

The  price  war  between  Centrex  and  PBX 


providers  is  heavily  tilted  in  the  PBX  direc¬ 
tion,  simply  because  PBX  manufacturing  is 
an  unregulated  business.  The  slow-grow¬ 
ing  PBX  industry  has  seen  rampant  price 
cuts  in  recent  years. 

Regulated  Centrex  bids  have  had  a  diffi¬ 
cult  time  competing  on  a  pure  price  basis. 
While  Centrex  is  competitive  in  most 
short-haul  situations,  PBX  vendors  have 
the  ultimate  luxury  of  being  able  to  cut 
prices  to  win  business. 

Centrex  providers  are  pressuring  local 
regulatory  bodies  to  relieve  them  of  pric¬ 
ing  constraints,  claiming  Centrex  is  a  com¬ 
petitive  service  and  should  be  deregulated. 
Their  efforts  have  seen  a  certain  degree  of 
*  success.  Many  public  commissions  have  ei¬ 
ther  deregulated  Centrex  or  approved  off- 
tariff,  individual-case-basis  contracting  for 


Centrex  services. 

However,  to  some  degree,  local  ex¬ 
change  companies  are  still  limited  in  how 
price-competitive  they  can  get.  This  has 
forced  Centrex  providers  to  emphasize  the 
more  intangible  benefits  of  Centrex:  fewer 
hassles,  less  responsibility  and  greater 
long-term  flexibility. 

Citywide  Centrex 

One  major  benefit  that  local  telephone 
companies  can  offer  over  PBXs  is 
areawide,  or  citywide,  Centrex.  Currently, 
PBX  users  often  link  different  sites  with 
off-premises  lines  or  other  similar  tie-line 
circuits.  These  allow  corporate  employees 
to  have  integrated  calling  plans  and  fea¬ 
tures. 

With  citywide  Centrex,  users  get  the 
same  functionality  —  feature  transparen¬ 
cy.  Local  telephone  companies  are  en¬ 
hancing  these  products  with  various  capa¬ 
bilities,  such  as  one  that  lets  private  net 
users  bring  off-network  locations  onto  the 
private  net  using  Centrex  lines,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  them  appear  on-net  to  the  network. 

Later  phases  of  citywide  Centrex  will 
also  allow  compatibility  among  different 
local  switch  types.  For  example,  while  all 
switches  maybe  able  to  do  call  forwarding, 
each  switch  does  it  differently.  In  the  fu¬ 
ture,  these  dissimilarities  will  become 
transparent,  allowing  for  interswitch  Cen¬ 
trex. 

Each  telephone  company  may  have  a 
citywide  Centrex  offering,  but  these  ser¬ 
vices  are  not  compatible  from  region  to  re¬ 
gion.  Standards  are  being  developed  to 
promote  interconnection  among  different 
areas  to  allow  true  national  Centrex  net¬ 
works.  Bell  Communications  Research  has 
a  National  Multi-Location  Business  Group 
advisory  forum,  which  is  composed  ofvari- 
ous  industry  participants.  This  group  is 
trying  to  standardize  on  features  and  net¬ 
work  characteristics  that  will  represent  the 
first  level  of  compatibility. 

The  development  of  related  standards, 
such  as  ISDN  and  Signaling  System  7,  is 
likely  to  affect  the  speed  at  which  these 
preliminary  interconnection  standards  are 
approved.  In  addition,  current  regulatory 
hurdles  must  be  overcome.  The  environ¬ 
ment  doesn’t  lend  itself  to  full  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  local  telephone  compa¬ 
nies,  limiting  the  degree  to  which  joint 
planning  can  occur.  Multilocation  stan¬ 
dards,  nonetheless,  are  due  sometime  in 
the  next  two  years. 

The  future  of  Centrex 

Local  telephone  companies  are  betting 
their  future  on  the  intelligent  network. 
Most  of  the  fantastic  functionality  that  in¬ 
dustry  visionaries  associate  with  the  net¬ 
work  of  tomorrow  is  driven  by  software. 

Stand-alone  PBX  hardware  will  have  a 
difficult  time  competing  with  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  network  software  of  the  future. 
Where  the  hardware  firms  will  be  pushing 
to  maintain  public  network  compatibility 
with  the  newest  services,  Centrex  custom¬ 
ers  will  implicitly  already  have  it. 

This  leaves  a  big  question  as  to  how  PBX 
manufacturers  are  positioning  themselves 
for  this  future  competition.  Meanwhile, 
PBX  vendors  are  answering  with  extreme¬ 
ly  competitive  pricing  strategies,  which  is 
something  most  users  find  hard  to  resist. 

Many  users  do  not  realize  that  PBX  re¬ 
quests  for  proposal  will  also  work  for  Cen¬ 
trex  as  long  as  they  are  not  limited  to 
premises-based  products  or  products  that 
have  to  be  purchased.  Users  who  write 
RFPs  so  that  they  are  open  to  the  Centrex 
option  may  be  glad  they  did.  □ 


SUPERCOMM 

\  ill  l|||  ® 


T 


I  he  hottest  topics  and  the  toughest  issues. 
The  industry  leaders  and  the  seers  of 
telecommunications.  Hosted  by  the  editors 
of  Telephony  and  Network  World.  Join  the 
audience  at  SUPERCOMM  LIVE. 

On  April  17,  18  and  19,  at  SUPERCOMM  '90 
in  Atlanta,  the  editors  of  Telephony  and 
Network  World  will  be  interviewing  users, 
carriers,  vendors  and  the  FCC,  and  everyone 


else  who  counts  in  the  industry.  About 
regulatory  issues,  new  technologies, 
marketing  forecasts,  standards  and  other 
important  industry  topics.  You  can  look 
forward  to  some  lively  give-and-take  on  the 
hottest  issues  in  telecommunications  today. 

Join  the  talk  show  audience.  April  17,  18 
and  19.  Every  hour  on  the  half  hour.  Be  There! 
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ActionCenter 
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DATA  COMMUNICATIONS 


4-Port  Sync 
Data  Compressor 

TRIMLINK-400 


4:1  THROUGHPUT  IMPROVEMENT 

RAD’s  Trimlink-400 
simultaneously  compresses  four  lines 
of  data  onto  a  single  line,  giving  you 
real  savings  in  leased-line  and 
equipment  costs.  Using  the  Ziv- 
Lempel  compression  algorithm, 
Trimlink-400  achieves  data 
compression  ratios  of  up  to  3:1  on 
each  sub-channel.  A  built-in 
statistical  multiplexer  channels  the 
compressed  data  onto  a  single  line 
for  total  throughput  improvement  of 
at  least  4:1. 

FLEXIBLE  AND  FAST 

You  can  configure  each  of  the 
four  Trimlink-400  sub-channels 
independently  to  conform  to  your 
communication  environment. 
Configuration  parameters  include 
baud  rate,  hard  or  soft  flow  control, 
and  the  protocol  which  you  can  mix 


freely  to  meet  your  specific 
requirements.  And  each  sub-channel 
can  compress  bit-oriented  (SDLC, 
HDLC,  BDLC)  or  byte-oriented  (BSC, 
DDCMP)  synchronous  protocols  for 
multi-vendor  environments  at  data 
rates  of  up  to  19.2  kpbs. 

EASY  TO  USE  AND  EASY  TO 
INSTALL 

Unit  programming  and 
diagnostics  are  easily  accessible  via 
the  front-panel  LCD  display.  Once 
programmed,  you  can  downline  load 
configuration  parameters  from  a  local 
Trimlink-400  to  the  remote  unit. 

Trimlink-400  is  available  either  as 
a  stand-alone  or  19  inch  rack-mount 
unit  with  1  ‘U’  height  for  easy  and 
convenient  installation. 

To  learn  more  how  innovation  can 
make  a  difference  to  you,  call  RAD 
today. 


s 


data  communications  ltd. 


U.S.  Headquarters 

151  West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park.  NJ  07662.  Tel:  (201)  587-8822.  Telex:  6502403647  MCI.  Fax  (201)  587-8847 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 


ALPHA-LAN  PRINTERS 


The  Write  Connections. 

Compare  today’s  high-performance  printers  and  you’ll  find  CIE 
America’s  CI-5000  and  CI-1000  topping  the  charts.  Each  has  the 
lowest  price-to-speed  ratio  of  any  printer  in  its  class.  And  built- 
in  features  the  other  guys  call  extra-cost  options. 


TESTED  AND 
APPROVED 

NefWbre  Compatible 


Dot  Matrix:  For  the  busy  network,  office,  or  warehouse, 
connect  up  with  the  rugged,  Novell-certified,  4-speed  dot 
matrix  CI-5000.  Print  day-after-day  with  •  18-wire  precision  • 
speeds  to  540  cps  •  wide  16-inch  carriage.  Emulations  include  DEC'S 
LA210/LA75/LA50,  IBM’s  ProPrinter  XL  or  Epson’s  FX-286e. 


Line  Matrix:  For  940  Ipm  speed  in  multi-tasking 
environments,  choose  the  versatile  multi-mode  line 
matrix  CI-1000.  Featuring  •  forms  generation  and  bar-coding 
functions  •  international  character  sets  •  engineering/scientific 
notation  •  55-dBA-quiet  cabinet  •  and  much  much  more. 

Call  today  for  more  details!  (800)  347-2484 


m 


_ j  CIE  America,  Inc. 

America,  inc.  2515  McCabe  Way,  Irvine,  CA  92714 

©Copyright  1990  CIE  America,  Inc.  All  product  names  are  trademarks  of  the  respective  manufacturers. 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  2 


Upgrading  to  ESF 
on  your 
T-1  circuits? 


We'll  give  you 
$500 

for  your  old  CSUs 


If  you  upgrade  your  existing  CSUs  to  Verilink  Intelligent  ESF  CSUs  by  April  30,  1990,  your 
existing  CSUs,  regardless  of  manufacturer,  are  worth  up  to  $500  credit  against  your  pur¬ 
chase.  Call  now  for  more  information  and  take  advantage  of  the  network  management 
benefits  of  ESF  today.  When  you  call,  we'll  send  you  “The  Book  on  ESF”  as  a  free  gift. 


1-800-669-4278 

Verilink 


Up  Circle  Reader  Service  No.  3 

The  Helfrich  Company  19782  MacArthur  Boulevard  Suite  210  Irvine,  California  92715 


DATACOMM  MATRIX  SWITCH 


NEW  DIMENSIONS 
Distributed  Tandem  Matrix  Switch 

LARGEST  CAPACITY  Smallest  Size  lowest  cost 


MTRX-500 

MTRX-4000 

MTRX-8000 

Salient  Benefits: 


512  Ports  up  to  64  Kbps  7%" 

40%  Ports  up  to  64  Kbps  15" 

8192  Ports  up  to  64  Kbps  28" 


Fractional  T-1,  from  64  Kbps  to  2.048  Mbps 

98%  Cable  Reduction,  Twisted  Pair  4000  ft  DTE  to  DCE 

LAN-based  PC  Control  -  Ethernet  or  Token  Ring 

NetView  PC  or  Cincom  NetMaster  Universal  Workstations 

User-Controlled  Database  -  dBase  III  PLUS  or  dBase  TV 

Integral  BERG/BERT  and  SAM.  Test  Functions 

30,000  ports  installed  at  RBOCs  and  Fortune  1000  Companies 

Datacomm 
Management 
Sciences  Inc. 


" The  Responsive  Ones" 
Norwalk,  CT  203-838-7183 
FAX:  203-838-1751 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  4 
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DIAL-UP  MANAGEMENT 


Communication  Onto  lot 
XrZ  Ce  Ik  D.<*  B.* 


NETWORK  WihOOWS 


Wed  No*  1707  1309  1967 


DATE 
1 1 ' 17(67 
11M7/B7 
11/17187 
1K17/67 
11/17/67 
11 '17/67 
H'17/67 
I WI7/67 


TIME  GROUP  I  DENT  Modem#  PROBLEM 
06  23  17  |  1026  S  Ring  No  Answer 

0623 17  I  1026  S  Modem  Btiued  Out 

06  45  21  2  NY3 _ 23  C.triet  Lorn 


06  SI 
06  59 
0921 
1035 
1047 


n 

o 

r- 

1 

Y 

s 

1967 

XYZCo  lac  Del*  Bate 

NETWORK  W'hCOWS 

||  1024  1025  1026  1027 

1026  1029  1030  1031 

1032 

1033 

2059 

2060 

2061  2062  2063  2064 

2065  2066  2067  2066 

NY  I 

NY  2 

NY  3 

NY  4 

NYS  NY 4  NY  7  PHll 


I  FIRE  H2  O  [|?4/«  2425 


2434  2435  2436  2437 
2446  2447  2446  2449 

2456  2459  2460  2461 
2470  2471  [[7706  7707 


OmllLLm 


network  windows 


DIAL  UP  MODEM 
MANAGEMENT 


Any  Vendors  Modem 
Any  Speed 

Any  Type,  Including  V.32 

Operating  in  1 0  Countries 
Reid  Proven  since  1 983 

NETWORK  WINDOWS® 
PC  Based  System 


DAILY  USAGE  &  ERROR  REPORTS 
AUTOMATIC  BUSY  OF  “RING  NO  ANSWERS” 
MODEM  VENDOR  INDEPENDENT 


Call  or  write  for  information  &  DEMO  Disk 
Communication  Devices  Inc. 

1  Forstmann  Ct. 

Clifton,  NJ  0701 1 

Phone  1-800-359-8561  FAX  (201)  772  0747 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  5 
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DISASTER  RECOVERY 


AUTOMATIC  BACK-UP 
OF  DIGITAL  CIRCUITS 


Dataprobe's  Automatic  A/B  Switches  allow  digital 
circuits  to  be  backed  up  by  switched  analog  or  digital 
services. 


K-AB-232 

K-AB-V35 

K-DR7 

K-56 

SMART-LINE 


Industry's  Most  Versitile  Automatic  RS-232  A/B  Switch. 
V.35  Version  for  High  Speed  Circuits. 

Back-up  56KBS  DDS  with  V. 32  Modems. 

Security  Back-up  with  Switched  56  Services. 

Dial-In  Remote  Control  for  any  A/B  Switch. 


(H 


D 


170  COOLIDGE  AVENUE 
ENGLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY  07631 
(201 )  569-6464  FAX  (201 )  894-0939 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  7 


DS/1  TESTING 


Get  Dual-Line  T1/DS1  Monitoring 
jjjand  Signaling  Analysis 

The  Model  5110 


> 


Dual  Line  Performance  Monitoring 
Signaling  Bit  and  Traffic  Displays 
Controlled  Slip  Estimation 
Channel  Access  Features 

•  Wink  Measurement 

•  Dialed  Digit  Display 

10  Lyberty  Way 
Westford,  MA  01886 
(508)  692-5100  •  1-800-828-8766 
Fax  (508)  692-1938  •  Telex  750245 

5*  Clrcle  Reader  Service  No.  8 

Utau- 


ETHERNET  LINE  MONITOR 


•  Provides  Valuable  Troubleshooting  Information 

•  Easy  to  Install 

NetLight-l  is  a  line  monitor  for  the  ETHERNET  ™ 
or  IEEE802.3  Attachment  Unit  Interface. 

It  is  available  in  two  versions. 

Version  A  provides  LED's  that  indicate 
when  a  station  is  transmitting,  receiving, 
or  experiencing  a  Signal  Quality  Error. 

Version  B  provides  these  same  indicators 
and  also  provides  connectors  for  attaching 
an  oscilloscope  to  monitor  the  signal  waveforms. 

This  simple  device  is  useful  for  both  troubleshooting  and  for 
providing  immediate  feedback  of  network  status  to  the  station  operator. 


For  Additional  Information  or  to  place  your  order  for  Netlight-l 
please  call  1-800-525-2141  or  contact: 

Knowledge  Implementations,  Inc. 

32  Conklin  Road,  Warwick,  New  York,  10990  (914)986-3492  FAX  (914)986-6441 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  10 


LAN  AND  WAN  CONNECTIVITY 


PLUG  YOUR  PC/AT 
DIRECTLY  INTO 
HIGH-SPEED  DIGITAL 
SERVICES. 

PROMPTUS  T-1  ACCESS  MODULE 
AT  Bus-compatible  WAN  Adapter 


On  Board  T1  CSU/DSU 


■  Provides  fully  integrated  access  to 

Tl:  1.544  Mbit/s 
FT1: 56  to  1536  Kbit/s 
CEPT:  2.048  Mbit/s 
Primary  Rate  ISDN 
Switched  56  with  Tl  Access 

■  Greatly  reduces  network  file  transfer 
time. 

■  Includes  X.25  file  transfer  software. 

■  Plugs  into  single  16-bit  PC/AT  slot. 


PROMPTUS 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 1 


■  On  board  CSU/DSU  eliminates 
external  equipment,  lowers  costs. 

■  Applications  include  network  gate¬ 
ways,  routers,  LAN  bridges,  facsimile 
servers,  switches,  graphic  file  transfer 
and  more. 

■  Efficient  shared  memory  interface. 

Call  or  write  for  complete  information: 

Promptus  Communications,  Inc. 

Portsmouth  Business  Park,  Portsmouth,  RI 02871 

Tel:  (401)  683-6100  FAX:  (401)  683-6105 


MATRIX  SWITCH 


■ 


Send  For  Free  Info 

NW  Mar  90 

For  more  information  on  any  of  the  products  and  services  advertised 
in  NetworkWorld’s  AetionCenter,  circle  the  Reader  Service  Numbers 
on  this  coupon  which  correspond  to  the  advertisement  of  interest  to 
you. 

Complete  the  coupon  information  and  mail  to: 

NetworkWorld 

P.O.  Box  5090,  Pittsfield,  MA  01203 

Expires  6/30/90 


Name  _ 

Title  _ _ _ 
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Phone  (  ) _ 
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City _ _ _ 

State _ Zip 
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.  TELENEX  Matrix  Switches 

Speed  and  Capacity 

that  Exceeds  All  Others 


(KBPS) 


LINE  SPEED 


(MBPS) 


H  (ELENEX 

|  [corporation 

A  UNIT  OF  GENERAL  SIGNAL 


(609)  234-7900  •  TELEX  710  897  1646  •  FAX  (609)  778-6700 

13000  MIDLANTIC  DRIVE  •  MOUNT  LAUREL,  NJ  08054 
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-ActionCenter 


MARCH 


NETVIEW-NET/M ASTER  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 


NetView  Goes  To  NEW  Places 

With  NetQuest's  new  products,  NetView  is  going  where  it  has  never  been 
before.  NetQuest  introduces  a  new  way  of  using  standard  NetView  (or  Net/ 
Master)  modem  and  DSU/CSU  management  in  network  configurations  not 
manageable  until  now. 


NetQuest  Expands  NetView  Management  Into: 


•  SNA/LPDA  lines  with  non-IBM  modems  or  DSU/CSU’s. 

•  Unisys,  DEC,  CDC  or  other  non-SNA  host’s  sync  and  async  lines. 

•  Remote  IBM  AS400,  System  38,  Series  1  and  similar  lines. 

•  SNA  over  X.25  lines  (SNA,  NPSI  and  QLLC). 

NetQuest  transmission  products  link  directly  to  NetView  (NCP)  and  are  not 
NetView  PC  based.  They  perform  LPDA  diagnostics  and  functions  necessary 
to  allow  non-SNA  networks  to  transmit  NetView  LPDA  messages. 

DSU/CSUs  ^t*°a£’'S 

NetQuest  Corporation 

129H  Gaither  Drive,  Mt.  Laurel,  NJ  08054 
(609)  866-0505  •  FAX  (609)  866-2852 


NetView*  is  a  registered  trademark  of  IBM  Corporation. 
Net/Master*  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Cincom  Systems,  Inc. 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  13 


NETWORK  SCANNING  AND  MONITORING 


Cable  Scanner 

Pinpoint  Network  Cable  Faults  Fast! 

The  Scanner  is  a  monitor,  fault  finder,  cable  locator  and  much  more.  Helps  you  pinpoint  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  shorts,  opens  or  breaks.  Its  32  character  display  reports  the  fault  in  plain  English  "short  at 
306  ft”.  With  an  oscilloscope,  Scanner’s  high  speed,  pulse  generating  circuitry  gives  a  detailed 
view  of  the  entire  LAN  including  transceiver,  terminator  and  multiple  faults. 


*  Cable  length  measurements 

*  Locate  breaks,  shorts,  opens,  bad  crimps,  etc. 

*  LAN  activity  monitoring 

*  Find  cables  in  ceilings,  walls,  floors 
■  Cable  TV  troubleshooting 

*  Generate  as-built  drawings  and  specifications 

*  Isolate  faulty  network  interface  cards 

*  Very  simple  to  operate 

ant 


Included  is  Tracer  for  locating  exactly  where 

el  tf 


M-Teat  Equip 
P.O.  Box  460 
San  Francisco,  CA  94146-0006 

Call  for  Info 


in  the  floor,  ceiling,  wall  or  patch  panel  the  ca- 
r,  Tr 


ble  lies.  Cable  Scanner,  Tracer  and  Opera¬ 
tors'  Manual  are  only  $1495. 


Outside  CA:  (800)  334-4293 
Inside  CA:  (415)  861-2382 
FAX:  (415)  864-1076 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  14 


PC  BASED  PROTOCOL  ANALYZER 


A  PC-based  protocol  analyzer  that 
speaks  your  language.  Plain  English! 
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Now  you  can  analyze  data  and  zero  in 
on  errors  more  quickly.  The  LM1 
Protocol  Analyzer  gives  you  easy-to- 
read  decodes  spelled  out  in  plain 
English.  It  uses  exact  language  from 
the  standards  for  X.25,  SNA,  QLLC, 
and  Q.931  protocols. 

With  the  LM1,  you  don’t  miss  a  bit.  It 
displays  and  explains  every  bit  in  a 
frame.  It  also  highlights  key  details. 

In-depth  analysis  in  plain  English.  To 
see  how  the  LM1  can  expand  your  test 
equipment  vocabulary,  give  us  a  call 
at  (708)  574-3399. 


LM1  is  a  trademark  of  Progressive  Computing,  Inc. 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  15 


Computing 

Progressive  Computing,  Inc. 

814  Commerce  Drive,  Suite  101 

Oak  Brook,  IL  60521  USA 

(708)  574-3399  FAX  (708)  574-3703 


2.1  MBPS  BERT 
TESTING  AND 
PROTOCOL  ANALYSIS 


HDLC/X.25 

SDLC/SNA 

BISYNC 

PARS/IPARS 

BURROUGHS  BASIC 

DDCMP 

UPLOAD/DOWNLOAD 
V35  BERT 


TIMING  SIGNAL  GENERATOR 


NETWORK 

SYNCHRONIZATION 

INTERFACE 

■  Isolates  From  Reference 
Faults 

■  Clean,  Accurate  Output 


V|V 


•  • 


Monitors  Network 
Performance 


ACCU-SYNC  3800 
Timing  Signal  Generator 

The  ACCU-SYNC  3800  ideally  meets  synchronization  requirements  of  private 
networks.  Captures  average  frequency  and  isolates  from  interruptions,  jitter  and 
wander  of  DS1  or  56  kb/s  reference.  Gracefully  accepts  Cesium,  Loran,  GPS  or  WWVB 
as  primary  or  secondary  Stratum  1  source.  ACCU-SYNC  3800  —  it’s  the  answer. 

For  more  information  call : 


1 


AUSTRON,  INC 

P.O.  Box  14766 
Austin,  TX  78761-4766 
(512)  251-2313 
FAX  (512)  251-9685 


/(©)  AUSTRON  inc 

TELECOM  PRODUCTS  GROUP 


AUSTRON,  INC 

1930  Isaac  Newton  Sq.  Suite  1 1 1 
Reston,  VA  22090 
(703)  471-7963 
FAX  (703)  689-4684 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 7 


F  T  S,  INC. 

34  Tozer  Road 
Beverly,  MA  01915-5510 
Toll  Free  1-800-544-0233 
FAX  (508)  927-4099 


X.25  NETWORK  CONNECTIVITY 


ONE  UNIT.  MULTIPLE  CONNECTIONS. 


OST,  Inc.  developed  the  PASS  25  to 
meet  the  demands  of  their  end  users 
by  providing  multiple  connections  in 
one  unit.  The  PASS  25  is  a  multi¬ 
protocol  X.25  switch  that  reduces 
network  overhead  costs  by  allowing 
systems  that  use  different  protocols 
to  utilize  the  same  transport  network. 

The  PASS  25  supports  multiple  pro¬ 
tocols  including  CCITT  X.25,  X.2I, 
X. 52.  Videotex  PAD,  CCITT X. 3,  X.28 
and  X.29  PAD.  VIP  and  SNA  SDLC. 
V.24  V.28,  V.35,  and  V.  11  physical  line 
interfaces  are  available.  The  unit 
handles  from  2  to  1 8  ports  with  the 
option  of  upgrading  in  2  channel 
increments.  To  increase  your  network¬ 
ing  options,  call  OST  today! 


/Tfesdffi\ 


OST,  Inc. 

14225  Sullyfield  Circle 
Chantilly,  Virginia  22021 
(703)  817-0400 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  18 
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NETWORKING  MARKETPLACE 


DATA  COMMUNICATIONS 


RJE  FOR  PC’s 

Complete  Bisync  2780/3780  and  SNA  3770  RJE  emulation  for  PC's  and 
PS/2's.  Execute  batch  jobs  automatically  to  or  from  your  IBM  host  in 
JES2/3.  Featuring... 

•  IBM  Mdl  3777-1  support 

•  Up  to  19.2K  bps  thruput 

•  Unattended  operations 

•  Printer,  card  punch  and  console  support 

•  Data  compression  and  transparency 

•  PC-to-PC  connectivity 

Full  warranty  •  Immediate  delivery 

From  as  low  as  $249 
Call  (800)767-4844  today! 


SELL  OR 
TRADE 
YOUR 
SURPLUS 

modems,  mux's, 
data  pbx,  etc. 


(201 )  586-3070  FAX  586-3080 

Warwick 

DATA  SYSTEMS [  INC . 

66  FORD  ROAD.  DEfWILLE,  NEW  JERSEY  07834 


Reach  More  Buyers 
at  SUPERCOMM 
with  Network  World 

Your  advertisement  in  the  April  16th 
SUPERCOMM  issue  of  Network  World 
will  reach  our  buyers. 

Plus,  the  SUPERCOMM  issue  will 
receive  bonus  distribution  at  our  booth. 

With  the  special  feature  Telecom  Services 
Buyer’s  Guide:  Multilocation  Pricing  Plans/ 
Buyer’s  Groups,  the  issue  is  hot! 

Your  ad  can’t  miss  with 
Network  World’s  incredible  reach! 

But  hurry,  the  issue  closes  April  4th. 

For  more  information  on  advertising, 
call  Joan  Bayon  Pinsky  1-800-622-1108 
(in  MA,  508-875-6400)  or  (Pacific  and 
Mountain)  Susan  Egan  714-250-3006. 


REPAIRS  •  UPGRADES  •  INSTALLATION  •  CABLING  | 

codeK 

paradyne  AT&T 

IBM  Racal-Milgo 

MRK  CASE  /  Datatel 


_  Universal 
ISl  Data  Systems 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT  BNCKED  BY  WARRANTY 
NATIONWIDE  SERVICE.  MAINTENANCE  AND  INSTALLATION  I 


we  need  to  buy 

•  TIMEPLEX  MULTIPLEXORS 

•  UDS  208  AB  MODEMS 

•  CODEX  208  AB  MODEMS 

•  MICOM  BOX  2  MUX'S 

•  GDC  MEGA  SWITCH 

call  us... 


•  INF0TR0N  • 
MICOM  •  RACAL  •  GDC 
•  MUXES  •  MODEMS  • 
&  MORE 

60  DAY  WARRANTY 
SAVE  50%  &  MORE 


WASTING 

MONEY!!! 


SPECIAL  ON: 
RACAL  MPS  9601’S 


S 

E 

L 

L 


“NEW/NEVER  USED!!” 
INFOTRON  992 ’S 
ASK  FOR  BOB  FRITZ 

SALES  •  SERVICE  • 
24  HR./7  DAYS 
ANC  INC.  (609)  931-6627 


Network  World  Editorial  Features 


Mar  19  -  Telecom  Services  Buyer’s  Guide: 
BOC  Centrex  Offerings 

Mar  26  -  Bridging  4M  &  1 6M  Token  LANs 


Apr  2  -  LAN  Buyer’s  Guide:  LAN  E-mail  Systems 
&  E-mail  Interconnection  Products 

Apr  9  -  Datacom  Buyer’s  Guide:  Network  Element 
Management  Systems  -  Bonus  Distribution: 
Network  Management  Solutions 

Apr  16  -  Telecom  Services  Buyer’s  Guide: 

Multilocation  Pricing  Plans/Buyer’s  Groups 
-  Bonus  Distribution:  Supercomm  ’90 

Apr  23  -  Network  World/lnfonetics  LAN  Test  Series: 
Matching  Network  Adapters  To  Servers 

Apr  30  -  Trends  and  Technologies  Reshaping  Networks: 
Globalization  of  Networks 


May  7  -  Datacom  Buyer’s  Guide: 

Gateways,  Routers  &  Bridges 

May  14  -  Telecom  Services  Buyer’s  Guide: 

Interchange  800  &  WATS  Call  Detail 

May  21  -  Network  World  Survey:  Critical  Issues 
Facing  Users  -  Bonus  Distribution:  ICA 

May  28  -  Network  World/lnfonetics  LAN  Test  Series: 
Use  Of  LAN  Analyzers  To  Detect  Interoperability 
Problems  -  Harvey  Ad  Study 


June  4  -  LAN  Buyer’s  Guide:  LAN  DBMS  Software 
-  Bonus  Distribution:  Comdex  Spring 

June  1 1  -  Datacom  Services  Buyer’s  Guide: 
Switched  Data  Services 

June  1 8  -  Network  World/lnfonetics  LAN  Test  Series: 
Bridging  Ethernet  &  Token  Ring  Networks 

June  25  -  Trends  Reshaping  Networks: 

Deregulation  of  Carriers 
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SEMINARS 


Kaptronix  Seminars 

(Spring  1990) 

Networking  &  Interoperability 
with  IBM  systems 

7  State  of  the  art  programs 


Orlando:  4/25-26 
San  Fran:  5/23-24 
Boston:  6/13-14 

Fee:  $750.00 


Orlando:  4/25-27 
San  Fran:  5/23-25 
Boston:  6/13-15 

Fee:  $895.00 


Orlando:  4-25-26 
San  Fran:  5/23-24 
Boston:  6/13-14 

Fee:  $750.00 


Call  (201)  769-4250 

Kaptronix,  Inc.,  332  Lincoln  Drive,  Haworth,  NJ  07641 
Over  10  years  of  excellence  in  education  and  consulting 


NetView 

Integration  Applications 

Development  in  less  than  a  week? 

As  simple  as  filling  in  a  menu  screen? 

At  a  cost  that  would  surprise  you? 
Assistance  in  value-added  host  features? 
Shouldn’t  you  look  at  NetKap*? 

NetKap: 

*  A  menu  driven  NetView/PC  application 

generator 

*  OS/2  EE  based,  no  DOS  constraints 

*  Customization  for  special  hardware  drivers 

available 

*  AT&T  Accumaster  Integrator  Interface 

available 

*  NetKap  is  a  trade-mark  of  Kaptronix 

Contact:  Doug  O’Hearen, 
(201)769-4250 

Kaptronix,  Inc. 

332  Lincoln  Drive,  Haworth,  NJ,  07641 


Buy,  Sell  Or  Announce  Through 
Network  World’s  Classified  Section 

Buying  or  selling  communications-related  products  or  services? 

Or  do  you  want  to  announce 
an  upcoming  event  or  business  opportunity? 

If  so,  Network  World’s  classified  section  is  the  right  choice  for  you. 

You’ll  reach  more  than  70,000  communications/networking 
professionals  all  of  whom  are  buying  decision  makers. 

And  you’ll  reach  them  every  week. 

Find  out  just  how  effective  and  cost  efficient 
Network  World  classified  advertising  can  be. 

For  all  the  facts  write  or  call:  Network  World,  Classified  Advertising 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky,  161  Worcester  Road, 

PO  Box  9172,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9172; 
800-622-1108  (in  Mass.,  508-875-6400) 

Pacific  &  Mountain:  Susan  Egan,  18008  Sky  Park  Circle, 

Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714;  714-250-3006 


TRAINING 


n=L=tutor 


COMPUTER-BASED  TRAINING 

B  LOCAL  AREA 
NETWORKING 

B  X.25  IN  MODERN 
DATA  COMMUNICATIONS 

B  T1  TRANSMISSION 
BASICS 

Find  out  why  thousands  of  companies 
use  Teletutor  to  solve  their  data  and 
telecommunication  training  needs. 

Call  for  FREE  catalog 

1-800-542-2242 

(603)  433-2242 


Network  Management 
Solutions  (NMS), 
the  industry’s  premier 
network  management 
conference, 
is  coming  to  California 
April  10-12  at  the 
Anaheim  Hilton  Hotel 


The  following 
advertisers  appear 
on  the  FAXNeT  form 
on  page  #50: 

Teletutor 

Warwick  Data  Systems 


NETWORKING 

CAREERS 


Nationwide  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Network  Access  Pro¬ 
vider  seeking  experienced, 
dependable,  technical  sales 
professionals  in  the  following 
areas: 

NEW  YORK/NORTHEAST 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 
HOUSTON 

Must  have  proven  sales  track 
record  and  knowledge  of  T1 
Channel  Banks  Mux,  Config¬ 
uration  &  Remote  Diagnos¬ 
tics/Repair. 

Send  Resume  To: 
TELSOURCE 
CORPORATION 

20950  Center  Ridge  Road 
#103 

Rocky  River,  OH  441 16 
ATTN: 

SALES  ADMINISTRATOR 
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“Our  customer  needs  to  control  costa 


Whether  you’re  administering  a  school 
system  or  college,  you’re  probably 
also  trying  to  manage  a  variety 
of  communications  systems  and 
maintenance  contracts.  But  that’s  only 
one  area  where  our  people  and  our  ESSX® 
service  can  do  a  very  cost-effective  job 


dialing  makes  call  transfers  quick  and 
convenient.  Four-digit  dialing  speeds  your 
internal  communications.  Teachers, 
nurses,  coaches  or  counselors  who  work  on 
a  mobile  basis  don’t  have  to  know  a  different 


system  for  each  location.  And  since  the 
Liz  Hope,  southern  Beii  technology  behind  this  network  is  based  In 

for  you.  We’ll  provide  centralized  communications  that  can  tie  our  central  office,  the  capabilities  can  easily  be  upgraded  to  meet 

all  your  departments  together  into  one  consistent  network  and  seasonal  demands  or  changes  in  enrollment  for  years  to  come!’ 

help  you  exchange  information  more  efficiently.  Direct  inward  For  more  information,  call  1 800  522-BELL. 

Southern  BellhThe  One  To  Turn  To. 


©1989  Southern  Bell 


Southern  Bell 


A  BELLSOUTH  COMPANY 


See  the  FAXNeT  Form  on  Page  #50 


Fermi  Labs  eases  traffic  crunch 


continued  from  page  1 

Philip  Demar,  Fermi’s  network 
analyst  in  charge  of  wide-area 
networking. 

In  fact,  the  lab  has  been  ra¬ 
tioning  the  few  precious  DECnet 
addresses  it  has  left. 

Consequently,  Fermi  expects 
to  migrate  to  DECnet  Phase  V  as 


Mark  Kaletka 


soon  as  it  is  available  and  could 
begin  beta-testing  the  software  as 
early  as  next  month.  DECnet 
Phase  V  would  solve  Fermi’s  sin¬ 
gle  greatest  problem:  accommo¬ 
dating  growth  on  the  network 
while  resolving  routing  issues  un¬ 
addressed  in  Phase  IV. 

“From  our  point  of  view,  we 
desperately  need  Phase  V  of  DEC¬ 
net  right  now,’’  Demar  said.  “We 
need  it  for  the  address  space,  and 
we  also  need  it  to  control  routing 
boundaries.”  DECnet  Phase  IV 
does  not  support  boundaries, 
which  enable  users  to  make  one 
physical  network  appear  as  sev¬ 
eral  logical  networks  in  order  to 
avoid  routing  problems. 

Firewall  router 

While  Phase  V  may  ultimately 
resolve  the  networkwide  DECnet 
addressing  problems,  net  growth 
has  also  put  strain  on  the  campus 
DECnet.  Fermi  had  to  install  what 
it  calls  a  “firewall  Ethernet”  to 
keep  its  wide-area  traffic  sepa¬ 
rate  from  its  LAN  traffic.  This 
firewall  preserves  bandwidth  on 
the  campuswide  DECnet  for 
memory-intensive  applications 
that  support  research  projects. 

The  firewall  Ethernet  consists 
of  routers  that  provide  connec¬ 
tions  between  HEPnet  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  research  networks.  It 
also  enables  local  users  to  access 
any  of  the  supported  WANs. 

Today,  Fermi  manages  HEP¬ 
net  links  that  connect  36  univer¬ 
sities  to  DEC  Router  2000s  via 
19-2K  bit/sec  analog  leased 
lines.  The  DEC  Router  2000s  are 
linked  to  the  firewall  backbone, 
which  also  supports  cisco  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  routers  and  VAXes  run¬ 
ning  router  software. 

The  DEC  Router  2000s  link 
the  universities  to  routers  at  labs 
that  manage  connections  to  other 
HEPnet  sites.  The  router  back¬ 
bone  is  also  used  to  link  devices 
on  Fermi’s  local  DECnet  to  other 
research  networks,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Energy’s  Energy 


Sciences  network  (ESnet),  Inter¬ 
net,  the  Magnetic  Fusion  Energy 
network  and  Bitnet,  an  electronic 
mail  net.  Additionally,  the  rout¬ 
ing  backbone  links  remote  nodes 
to  ESnet. 

A  cisco  Systems  router,  which 
Fermi  refers  to  as  a  firewall  rout¬ 
er,  sits  between  the  campuswide 
DECnet  and  the  routing  back¬ 
bone,  ensuring  that  packets  rout¬ 
ed  between  remote  sites  do  not 
congest  the  campus  DECnet.  The 
firewall  router  routes  packets 
from  the  campus  DECnet  to  the 
router  that  provides  access  to  the 
appropriate  WAN. 

Initially,  HEPnet  was  quite 
simple  and  did  not  generate 
enough  traffic  to  congest  the 
campuswide  DECnet.  Five  years 
ago,  HEPnet  consisted  of  five 
star-configured  WANs  linked  to¬ 
gether  by  DECnet  routers  and 
9.6K  bit/sec  circuits.  The  hubs  of 
all  star  networks  were  located  at 


Philip  Demar 


labs  that  supported  point-to- 
point  links  to  universities. 

Because  of  its  growth,  HEPnet 
is  being  folded  into  ESnet.  The 
Energy  Department-funded  net¬ 
work  supports  both  DECnet  and 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocol  traffic  between 
labs  conducting  various  forms  of 
energy  research. 

When  ESnet  was  built  two 
years  ago,  it  linked  LANs  at  eight 
research  labs  across  the  country 


EDI  package 
features  gateway 

continued  from  page  27 
chief  executive  officer  of  TSI. 

This  will  provide  systems  ad¬ 
ministrators  with  menus  to  devel¬ 
op  the  sequences  needed  to  auto¬ 
matically  integrate  an  EDI 
message  into  a  production  appli¬ 
cation. 

In  the  past,  users  had  to  write  a 
program  to  translate  an  EDI 
transaction  into  the  format  re¬ 
quired  for  their  application  pro¬ 
gram.  “This  is  the  the  black  hole 
of  EDI,”  Galley  said.  “Some  users 
have  500  or  1,000  trading  part¬ 
ners.” 

With  Trading  Partner,  a  user 
will  select  from  a  menu  several 
functions  —  such  as  binary-to- 
character  translation  or  file  and 


via  56K  bit/sec  lines  supporting 
X.25.  Later  this  month,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Energy  will  complete 
an  upgrade  that  will  let  ESnet  link 
LANs  at  22  labs  via  T-l  circuits. 

DECnet  addressing  issue 

While  the  firewall  backbone 
helped  Fermi  control  the  growing 
traffic  between  remote  sites,  it 
did  not  resolve  the  DECnet  ad¬ 
dressing  issue.  Since  each  of  the 
universities  on  HEPnet  has  its 
own  DECnet,  Fermi  must  ensure 
that  no  two  HEPnet  users  share 
the  same  network  address. 

The  company’s  net  managers 
also  had  to  contend  with  the  fact 
that  universities  connected  to 
HEPnet  are  connected  to  other 
networks,  such  as  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  Space  Physics  Analysis 
Network,  that  have  separate  con¬ 
nections  to  HEPnet. 

“As  universities  connected  to 
different  networks,  they  were 
also  connecting  those  other  net¬ 
works  to  one  another,”  said  Mark 
Kaletka,  Fermi’s  manager  of  net¬ 
work  systems. 

This  created  addressing  diffi¬ 
culties,  Demar  said.  “From  a 
DECnet  point  of  view,  our  net¬ 
work  environment  became  much 
more  complex  than  simply  HEP¬ 
net  because  we  had  this  problem 
of  interacting  with  other  net¬ 
works.  DECnet  was  not  designed 
for  this  type  of  environment.  It 
does  not  scale  well  to  a  really 
large  network  like  this.” 

Under  DECnet  Phase  IV,  a  sin¬ 
gle  DECnet  can  only  be  broken 
into  63  distinct  areas,  or  subnets, 
with  each  area  supporting  up  to 
1,024  node  addresses.  Fermi 
needs  far  more  than  what  Phase 
IV  can  deliver  and  has  been  press¬ 
ing  DEC  to  deliver  DECnet  Phase 
V.  DECnet  Phase  V  will  support 
thousands  of  areas  and  well  over 
one  million  addresses. 

Until  Phase  V  can  be  delivered, 
Fermi  designed  HEPnet  to  route 
traffic  only  between  devices  that 
have  addresses  within  the  first  46 
DECnet  areas.  This  enables  users 
at  different  sites  to  use  all  the  ad¬ 
dresses  in  Areas  47  to  63  for  in¬ 
ternal  purposes.  □ 


table  lookups  —  that  in  the  past 
had  to  be  manually  programmed. 

Pricing  and  availability  for  the 
product,  which  will  support  XI 2, 
EDI  for  Administration,  Com¬ 
merce  and  Transport,  as  well  as 
Uniform  Communication  Stan¬ 
dard  and  Warehouse  Information 
Network  Standards,  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  by  June. 

The  Trading  Partner  product 
was  in  development  long  before 
TSI  purchased  the  assets  of  Tran- 
Settlements’  software  division. 
But  purchasing  a  product  with  an 
installed  base  of  about  200  users 
gives  the  former  data  entry  soft¬ 
ware  developer  more  credibility 
in  its  fledgling  EDI  efforts,  Galley 
said. 

TSI  is  located  at  295  Westport 
Ave.,  Norwalk,  Conn.  06856; 
(203)  846-2101.  □ 


IP  service 
offers  alternative 
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link  into  the  federal  research  net. 

Start-up  costs 

In  addition  to  cisco  routers  for 
speeds  above  56k  bit/sec,  users 
must  install  a  channel  service 
unit/data  service  unit.  Users  op¬ 
erating  at  lower  speeds  can  con¬ 
nect  using  a  modem.  All  users  will 


U»CT  bases  its 
charges  on  the  amount 
of  bandwidth  users  lease 
from  the  carriers  that 
supply  the  dedicated 
connection  to  the  hub. 

▲  ▲▲ 


incur  start-up  costs  for  the  port 
cards  they  will  require  in  UU- 
NET’s  hub  routers  (see  graphic, 
page  27). 

UUNET  bases  its  charges  on 
the  amount  of  bandwidth  users 
lease  from  the  local  and  interex¬ 
change  carriers  that  supply  the 
dedicated  connection  to  the  Al- 
terNet  hub.  AlterNet  supports 
user  connections  to  its  hubs  at 
9.6K  bit/sec  synchronous  and 
asynchronous,  19.2K  bit/sec, 
56K  bit/sec  and  T-l  speeds. 


continued from  page  2 

users  the  option  of  simple  bridg¬ 
ing  or  more  complex  brouting. 

The  bridge  portion  of  the  de¬ 
vice  operates  at  the  media  access 
control  sublayer  of  the  data-link 
level  in  the  seven-layer  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Interconnection  model. 
When  used  as  a  bridge,  the 
IB/3000  regulates  traffic  be¬ 
tween  Ethernet  subnets  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  destination  address  of 
the  data  packets.  The  transport 
protocol  is  ignored. 

When  used  as  a  router,  the 
IB/3000  supports  the  Spanning 
Tree  Algorithm  (STA),  which  se¬ 
lects  the  optimum  net  path  for 
data  traffic  between  LANs.  The 
router  can  also  be  used  to  set  up 
logical  network  segments,  each 
of  which  runs  a  different  net  pro¬ 
tocol.  If  the  selected  path  should 
go  down,  the  STA  automatically 
selects  another  route  and  recon¬ 
figures  the  internetwork. 

The  IB/3000  supports  Trans¬ 
mission  Control  Protocol/Inter¬ 
net  Protocol  and  Xerox  Corp.’s 
Xerox  Network  Systems.  Support 
for  Novell,  Inc.’s  Internet¬ 
work  Packet  Exchange/Se¬ 
quenced  Packet  Exchange  (IPX/ 
SPX)  will  be  available  in  the  next 
release  of  the  IB/3000  due  out  by 
year  end,  the  source  said. 

Additionally,  the  IB/3000 
supports  both  the  Simple  Net- 


The  company  is  also  offering  a 
feature  it  calls  low-volume  T-l 
for  users  with  bandwidth  require¬ 
ments  closer  to  56k  bit/sec. 
Since  the  cost  difference  between 
a  56K  bit/sec  connection  and  a 
T- 1  link  to  an  AlterNet  hub  is  min¬ 
imal,  a  user  can  enjoy  the  higher 
throughput  ofaT-llineforonlya 
slightly  higher  price. 

“We’re  kind  of  the  new  guy  on 
the  block,  so  we  have  to  be  a  little 
innovative,”  Adams  said,  adding 
that  this  experimental  offering  is 
something  of  a  risk  because  it  re¬ 
quires  users  to  be  honest  about 
their  bandwidth  needs. 

The  company  said  its  service 
provides  a  cost-effective  alterna¬ 
tive  to  X.25  public  networks  such 
as  the  Telenet  network  offered  by 
the  Sprint  Data  Group.  To  run  IP 
data  at  9-6K  bit/sec  over  a  public 
data  network  between  California 
and  Paris  would  cost  $4,000  per 
month  plus  an  additional  volume- 
based  charge,  Adams  said. 

By  contrast,  on  AlterNet,  a 
56K  bit/sec  dedicated  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  same  sites 
would  cost  less  than  $3,500  per 
month  and  would  not  have  an  ex¬ 
tra  fee  based  on  volume. 

Adams  said  UUNET  is  forming 
a  commercial  subsidiary  to  run 
AlterNet. 

Pricing  for  the  AlterNet  ser¬ 
vice  varies. 

For  more  information  about 
the  service,  UUNET  can  be 
reached  by  writing  to  31 10  Fair- 
view  Park  Drive,  Suite  570,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22042,  or  by  calling 
(703)  876-5050.  □ 


work  Management  Protocol  and 
Common  Management  Informa¬ 
tion  Protocol  Over  TCP/IP  net¬ 
work  management  standards. 
The  IB/3000  can  be  managed 
from  a  local  or  remote  personal 
computer  or  via  Telnet  access 
from  any  TCP/IP  device  on  the 
LAN,  the  source  said. 

Analysts  gave  3Com  high 
marks  for  the  IB/3000,  saying  it 
represents  the  next  generation  of 
brouters  at  a  price  that  was  af¬ 
fordable  to  midsize  personal 
computer  LAN  users  supporting 
30  to  50  nodes. 

At  a  cost  of  $8,000,  the 
IB/3000  is  35%  to  40%  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  similarly  configured 
offerings  from  Vitalink  Commu¬ 
nications  Corp.,  cisco  Systems, 
Inc.  and  Wellfleet  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  according  to  Rick  Vll- 
lars,  manager  of  computer  net¬ 
working  strategies  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.,  a  market 
research  firm  in  Framingham, 
Mass.  Those  company’s  products 
range  in  price  from  about 
$12,000  to  $14,000,  he  said. 

Vitalink,  cisco  Systems  and 
Wellfleet  products  are  aimed  at 
users  with  networks  of  100  or 
more  nodes  and  usually  support 
connections  to  eight  or  more  re¬ 
mote  Ethernet  and  token-ring 
LANs,Villars  said.  □ 


3Com  to  introduce  WAN  brouter 
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IBM’s  industry  marketing  group. 

IBM  did  not  say  when  Data¬ 
Trade  will  be  available  but  prom¬ 
ised  it  would  be  out  by  December. 
The  product  is  not  yet  in  beta  test. 

The  company  also  announced 
that  eight  financial  software  pro¬ 
viders  have  agreed  to  tailor  their 
applications  to  work  with  Data¬ 
Trade. 

Client/server  approach 

DataTrade’s  server  portion 
runs  on  any  of  the  supported 
hardware  platforms,  and  the  cli¬ 
ent  software  runs  on  a  PS/2  un¬ 
der  OS/2  and  the  AlX-based  RISC 
System/6000. 

The  software  enables  worksta¬ 
tions  on  IBM  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
works  or  Ethernets  to  access  serv¬ 
ers  supporting  internal  data 
bases  or  applications  that  take 
feeds  from  information  sources 
such  as  Dowjones  &  Co.,  Inc.  and 
Reuters  Holdings  PLC.  Worksta¬ 
tions  on  the  Token-Ring  LANs 
communicate  with  the  servers  us¬ 
ing  IBM’s  Advanced  Program-to- 
Program  Communications  proto¬ 
col  or  Transmission  Control  Pro¬ 
tocol/Internet  Protocol;  Ether¬ 
net-based  workstations  use  only 
TCP/IP. 


Covia  plans 
big  rollout 

continued  from  page  1 
gramming  interfaces  provided 
with  LAN  Manager  let  Covia  tie 
the  operating  system  to  its  own 
homegrown  software. 

“We  don’t  evaluate  software 
like  we  would  a  horse  race,”  Wej- 
man  said.  “We  evaluate  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  strategically  fits  our 
direction.” 

For  more  than  two  years,  Co¬ 
via  has  been  installing  about  100 
IBM  Token-Ring  LANs  per  month, 
mainly  in  travel  agencies  and  res¬ 
ervation  offices,  Teflian  said.  The 
LANs  support  FocalPoint,  Covia 
software  that  gives  travel  agen¬ 
cies  access  to  Apollo. 

Covia  also  installs  LANs  that 
give  users  at  United  Air  Lines, 
Inc.,  one  of  its  seven  parent  air¬ 
lines,  access  to  other  mainframe- 
based  airline  applications. 

Today,  those  LANs  are  based 
on  NETBIOS  and  Open  Systems 
Manager,  which  is  communica¬ 
tions  software  Covia  developed 
to  let  its  applications  run  on  dif¬ 
ferent  vendor’s  hardware  under 
different  operating  systems. 


Sprint  Int’l  signs 
deals  abroad 

continued  from  page  6 
but  we  realize  it  may  not  materi¬ 
alize  immediately,”  he  said. 

Sprint  International  also  en¬ 
tered  into  a  joint  venture  with 
Elektrisk  Bureau  of  Oslo,  Nor¬ 
way,  to  sell  and  distribute  data 
communications  products  in 
Scandinavia. 


DataTrade’s  API  insulates  ap¬ 
plication  programmers  from  hav¬ 
ing  to  deal  with  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem  and  transport  protocols  the 
application  will  use.  That  not 
only  makes  the  programmer’s  job 
easier,  but  it  ensures  that  the 
same  application  will  run  on  any 
of  the  supported  operating  sys¬ 
tems  or  transports,  Simmons 
said. 

The  API  also  gives  applica¬ 
tions  access  to  DataTrade’s  com¬ 
munications  software.  That  soft¬ 
ware  uses  APPC  or  TCP/IP  to 
communicate  point-to-point  be¬ 
tween  a  workstation  and  a  server 
or  uses  a  new  proprietary  IBM 
protocol  to  communicate  in  a 
broadcast  mode,  Simmons  said. 
Users  can  communicate  from  a 
single  workstation  to  various 
servers,  such  as  one  supporting 
software  that  links  to  Dowjones, 
or  to  Reuters. 

A  trader  who  specializes  in 
foreign  securities,  for  example, 
needs  data  on  foreign  currency 
markets.  To  get  that  data  today, 
the  trader  would  call  it  up  on  a 
separate  terminal  or  call  another 
trader  who  has  access  to  that  in¬ 
formation. 

With  DataTrade,  foreign  secu- 


Now  Covia  is  ready  to  migrate 
its  LANs  to  OS/2  servers  based  on 
LAN  Manager,  Wejman  said. 

“It’ll  make  our  system  much 
more  powerful  and  allow  us  to 
place  intelligent  workstations  in 
areas  that  we  have  been  reluctant 
to  because  of  security  and  diag¬ 
nostic  issues,”  Wejman  said. 

Those  areas  include  airports 
and  large  travel  agencies  where 
enhanced  security  features  are 
needed  to  prevent  unauthorized 
users  from  accessing  Covia’s  net. 

Network  management 

Among  the  network  manage¬ 
ment  features  Covia  expects  to 
take  advantage  of  with  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  are  software  distribution 
mechanisms  that  will  allow  the 
company  to  disburse  software  to 
its  users  and  collect  management 
data  from  a  central  site. 

Covia  was  reluctant  to  buy 
LAN  Manager  from  Microsoft 
OEMs  because  the  product  is  too 
important  to  its  long-term  strate¬ 
gy,  Teflian  said. 

“We  feel  we  cannot  get  any  of 
our  critical  operating  system 
components  through  third  par¬ 
ties,”  he  said.  “We  need  direct 


Sprint  International  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  opening  of  switch¬ 
ing  centers  in  London  and  Am¬ 
sterdam. 

Users  in  those  countries  will 
now  be  able  to  get  a  direct  con¬ 
nection  into  the  carrier’s  packet 
network,  SprintNet.  Once  on  the 
network,  users  can  reach  90 
countries. 

Parent  company  US  Sprint 
also  announced  it  is  buying  an  un- 


rities  traders  can  access  various 
third-party  data  sources  as  need¬ 
ed  from  a  single  workstation  and 
then  integrate  that  data  into  ap¬ 
plications  that  help  them  analyze 
it. 

A  sampling  of  the  business 
partner  applications  announced 
includes  software  from  FD  Con¬ 
sulting,  Inc.  in  New  York  that 
reads  most  market  information 
sources  and  stores  the  data  in  a 
real-time  data  base. 

Another  vendor,  V.I.  Corp.  of 
Amherst,  Mass.,  will  offer  graphi¬ 
cal  interface  software  that  can 
analyze  financial  data  according 
to  user-defined  parameters. 

The  trading  marketplace  was 
the  driving  force  behind  Data¬ 
Trade,  but  according  to  Simmons, 
“It  is  available  to  other  parts  of 
IBM  that  service  other  industries 
to  find  appropriate  uses  for  it. 
There’s  really  no  reason  why  this 
has  to  be  just  a  financial  services 
or  trading  system  offering.” 

DataTrade  server  software  is 
priced  at  $10,500  for  the  PS/2 
under  OS/2,  from  $15,000  to 
$24,000  for  the  RISC  Sys¬ 
tem/6000,  and  from  $21,000  to 
$  1 1 5,000  for  the  System/88.  Cli¬ 
ent  workstation  software  is 
priced  at  $1,000  for  a  PS/2  and 
$2,000  for  a  RISC  System/ 
6000.  □ 


engineering  relationships.  I  need 
people  at  Microsoft  that  under¬ 
stand  our  architecture.” 

Microsoft  said  the  Covia  deal  is 
not  an  indication  that  it  has 
changed  its  marketing  strategy. 
To  date,  Microsoft  has  sold  LAN 
Manager  strictly  through  third 
parties,  although  it  is  widely  ru¬ 
mored  that  the  firm  is  gearing  up 
to  sell  directly  to  end  users. 

“Our  relationship  with  Covia 
is  similar  to  an  OEM  relation¬ 
ship,”  said  Stephen  Kanzler,  na¬ 
tional  marketing  manager  for  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  network  business  unit. 
“We  haven’t  announced  a  change 
in  our  distribution  strategy.” 

Down  the  road,  Covia  hopes  to 
use  its  LANs  to  off-load  applica¬ 
tions  from  its  mainframes,  such 
as  United  flight  information  and 
passenger  boarding  programs. 

Covia  is  currently  testing  such 
a  LAN-based  application  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  information  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  airport  there  is  down¬ 
loaded  to  and  stored  on  the  LAN. 
Microsoft’s  SQL  Server  gives 
workstations  access  to  the  data  as 
it  is  needed,  and  only  occasional 
updates  are  required  to  the  main¬ 
frame  applications.  □ 


disclosed  interest  in  the  Asia-Pa¬ 
cific  Submarine  Cable  linking 
China,  Hong  Kong,  Japan  and  Sin¬ 
gapore.  When  the  cable  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  1993,  US  Sprint  will  be 
able  to  offer  end-to-end  fiber-op¬ 
tic,  digital  facilities  almost 
around  the  world,  Guidi  said.  US 
Sprint  already  owns  a  50%  inter¬ 
est  in  Private  Trans-Atlantic  Tele¬ 
communications-!,  a  transatlan¬ 
tic  fiber-optic  cable.  □ 


continued  from  page  1 

tached  to  a  16M  bit/sec  Token- 
Ring  Network.  It  will  also  enable 
users  to  store  images  on  magnet¬ 
ic  or  optical  media  and  print  im¬ 
ages  for  customer  statements. 

According  to  Leighton  Carmi¬ 
chael,  director  of  document  and 
check  image  systems  for  IBM,  the 
product  was  developed  with  help 
from  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  Bank 
of  New  England  Corp.,  Mellon 
Bank  Corp.,  NCNB  Corp.,  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  and  Securi¬ 
ty  Pacific  Corp. 

These  banks  will  be  the  first  to 
implement  the  system,  but  15 
other  financial  institutions  have 
signed  up  to  have  HPTS  installed 
in  the  next  12  months,  IBM  said. 

The  HPTS  system  is  designed 
to  be  used  with  IBM  3890/XP 
mainframes  supporting  IBM’s 
Check-Processing  Control  Sys¬ 
tem  (CPCS)  and  running  MVS/ 
ESA.  It  costs  between  $600,000 
and  $1.2  million. 

The  HPTS  package  includes: 

■  The  3898  Image  Processor, 
which  can  read  machine-  or  hand¬ 
printed  dollar  amounts  from  the 
image  after  it  has  been  captured 
by  the  scanner. 

■  The  3892/XP  Document  Pro¬ 
cessor,  which  can  encode  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  check  at  up  to  500 
pieces  per  minute.  Previously, 
encoding  bank  information  on  a 
check  had  to  be  done  manually. 

■  The  3897  Image  Capture  Sys¬ 
tem,  a  scanner  that  can  capture 
2,400  check  images  per  minute. 

The  software  portion  of  HPTS 
includes  a  work-in -progress  func¬ 
tion  that  tracks  the  flow  of  work 
and  allows  network  managers  to 
monitor  the  performance  of  staff 
and  hardware. 

As  bundles  of  checks  arrive 
from  bank  branches,  they  are  fed 
into  an  IBM  check  reader/sorter 
that  is  equipped  with  the  new 
3897  Image  Capture  System.  The 
check  images,  which  contain 


continued from  page  2 

port  additional  speeds,  he  added. 

According  to  Nacchio,  the 
384K  bit/sec  and  T-l  speeds  will 
be  achieved  by  stacking  64K  bit/ 
sec  clear  channels.  This  will  have 
major  implications  for  data  com¬ 
munications,  Nacchio  said,  pav¬ 
ing  the  way  for  high-speed 
switched  applications  such  as  im¬ 
age  networking. 

AT&T  already  offers  a 
switched  T-l  service,  Accunet  Re¬ 
served  1.5,  but  that  service  can 
only  be  accessed  at  prearranged 
times. 

The  company  also  offers  a 
switched  56K  bit/sec  option  to 
its  Software-Defined  Network 
(SDN)  customers,  but  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  expensive  and  is  not  widely 
available,  according  to  analysts. 

ENTELEC  members  were  ex¬ 
cited  about  the  news.  “If  ISDN 
were  available  where  we  need  it, 
we  could  justify  dialing  up  a  high- 


roughly  2.5M  bytes  of  informa¬ 
tion,  are  compressed  to  40K 
bytes  of  data. 

The  3898  Image  Processor, 
running  Image  Processor  Recog¬ 
nition  Services  software,  reads 
the  machine-printed  or  hand¬ 
printed  dollar  amount  and,  using 
account  information  the  reader/ 
sorter  picked  up  from  the  string 
of  numbers  on  the  bottom  of  the 
check,  processes  it. 

If  the  dollar  amount  cannot  be 
deciphered  by  the  image  proces¬ 
sor,  the  image  is  automatically 
sent  on  the  LAN  to  a  workstation, 
where  an  operator  reads  the 
amount  and  keys  in  the  informa¬ 
tion.  This  increases  productivity 
because  the  workstation  users  no 
longer  have  to  handle  paper. 

According  to  Scott  McCready, 
director  of  image  services  for  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.,  a  market 
research  firm  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  it  costs  banks  about  50 
cents  to  process  a  check  and,  de¬ 
pending  on  volume,  HPTS  could 
save  10  cents  per  check. 

McCready  said  HPTS  should  be 
a  major  boost  for  imaging,  but  for 
now,  the  cost  of  HPTS  might  limit 
its  audience. 

“You’re  probably  looking  at 
50  of  the  top  banks  that  can  justi¬ 
fy  this  investment,”  McCready 
said.  “It’s  an  important  product 
definitely  aimed  at  large  money 
center  banks.” 

Dick  Griffith,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Bank  of  America  Na¬ 
tional  Trust  &  Savings  Associa¬ 
tion’s  world  banking  group,  said 
the  bank  will  be  installing  the 
HPTS  system  at  one  of  its  offices 
in  San  Francisco  or  Concord, 
Calif. 

“I  think  it’s  an  exciting  an¬ 
nouncement,”  Griffith  said.  “But 
it’s  still  expensive.  [We  have]  49 
3890  [reader/sorters],  but  you 
won’t  see  us  ordering  49  [HPTSs] 
tomorrow.”  □ 


speed  pipe  for  imaging,  graphics 
and  bulk  transfer  of  voice  mail,” 
said  T.J.  Talley,  manager  of  tele¬ 
communications  and  engineer¬ 
ing  services  for  TU  Services,  Inc., 
the  communications  subsidiary 
of  Texas  Utilities  Co. 

In  related  news,  Nacchio  also 
told  ENTELEC  attendees  the  car¬ 
rier  will  introduce  VoiceMark,  a 
nationwide  voice  mail  service,  by 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  ser¬ 
vice,  which  is  being  trialed  in  At¬ 
lanta,  enables  users  to  record  and 
send  messages  to  telephones  in 
the  U.S.  and  150  other  countries. 

VoiceMark,  which  requires  no 
hardware  or  software,  costs 
$1.75  for  automated  delivery,  in 
which  the  message  is  read  to 
whomever  answers  the  tele¬ 
phone,  and  $2.50  for  person-to- 
person  delivery,  in  which  an  op¬ 
erator  only  delivers  the  message 
to  the  intended  recipient.  □ 
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Free  RBHCs  could 
stretch  FCC  to  limit 

continued  from  page  1 
portant  FCC  initiatives,  such  as  price  caps 
for  local  exchange  companies,  might  also 
be  frustrated. 

According  to  Brian  Moir,  counsel  for 
the  International  Communications  Associ¬ 
ation  (ICA),  “Sikes  said  he  had  enough 
staff  to  work  on  price  caps  [for  local  ex¬ 
change  companies]  but  not  enough  to 
work  on  anything  else.” 

Jeff  Linder,  counsel  for  the  Tele-Com¬ 
munications  Association,  Inc.  (TCA),  add¬ 
ed,  “I  don’t  think  the  FCC  has  the  horses” 
to  oversee  the  RBHCs. 

Richard  Firestone,  chief  of  the  FCC 
Common  Carrier  Bureau,  disagrees. 
“We’ve  done  a  lot  in  recent  years  in  [estab¬ 
lishing]  RBHC  safeguards,  and  we’ve  done 
a  lot  in  recent  months  to  enforce  those 
rules.  We’ve  been  answering  enforcement 
questions,”  he  said. 

But  observers  said  the  FCC  has  been 
straining  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing 
regulatory  demands  placed  on  it  since  di¬ 
vestiture.  Sikes  is  currently  fighting  for  the 
largest  budget  increase  for  the  commis¬ 
sion  in  five  years. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
merce  Appropriations  Committee  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  Sikes  said  the  FCC’s  “ability  to  per¬ 
form  effectively”  in  meeting  its  expanding 
responsibilities  might  be  endangered  be¬ 
cause  of  a  tight  budget  and  limited  staff. 

Sikes’  fiscal  1991  appropriation  re¬ 
quest  is  about  $118  million,  up  from  the 
agency’s  current  $107  million  budget. 
Even  with  the  increase,  Sikes  asserted  that 
the  FCC  will  have  20%  less  in  staff  and 
funding  than  it  did  in  1981. 

He  acknowledged  that  lower  budgets 
and  staffing  have  resulted  in  slow  process¬ 
ing  of  applications  and  delays  in  enforce¬ 
ment  of  FCC  regulations.  Tariff  backlogs 
have  been  reduced,  and  some  issues  in  the 
broadcast  arena  have  advanced,  he  said, 
but  only  at  the  cost  of  strained  resources. 

According  to  the  FCC’s  annual  reports, 
the  agency’s  budget  dropped  from  $95.4 
million  in  1985  to  $90.3  million  in  1986 
and  bounced  back  up  to  $97  million  in 
1987.  The  commission’s  budget  grew 
again  between  1988  and  1990,  from  $99-6 
million  to  the  current  $  107  million. 

TCA’s  Linder  said  the  increases  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  agency’s  responsi¬ 
bilities.  “Even  if  [the  FCC’s  budget  growth] 
is  $5  million  per  year,  in  absolute  terms, 
it’s  probably  shrinking,”  he  said. 

Proponents  of  “Free  the  Bells”  draft 
legislation  currently  being  debated  said 
funding  won’t  be  a  problem.  Under  the  bill, 
sponsored  by  Reps.  Edward  Markey  (D- 
Mass.)  and  Matthew  Rinaldo  (R-N.J.),  the 
FCC  would  be  given  an  additional  $10  mil¬ 
lion  during  the  first  year  of  its  new  respon¬ 
sibilities,  according  to  Mike  Connolly,  an 
aide  to  Markey.  After  that,  funding  would 
be  discretionary,  he  said. 

But  critics  also  point  to  insufficient  FCC 
staffing  as  an  obstacle.  They  say  the  agen¬ 
cy  hasn’t  had  a  significant  increase  in  staff¬ 
ing  since  1984,  even  though  the  telecom¬ 
munications  industry  has  changed 
dramatically  since  then. 

In  1985,  the  FCC  employed  1,825  full¬ 
time  workers,  while  it  has  1,750  full-time 
positions  authorized  for  1990.  Staffing 
within  the  agency’s  Common  Carrier  Bu¬ 
reau  —  which  oversees  1,360  local  ex¬ 
change  companies,  other  common  carri¬ 
ers  and  AT&T  —  has  actually  declined. 
The  bureau  had  318  full-time  employees  in 
1985,  313  in  1988  and  has  been  autho¬ 


rized  308  positions  for  1990,  an  FCC 
spokeswoman  said. 

The  Markey  bill  would  grant  the  RBHCs 
permission  to  establish  separate  subsidiar¬ 
ies  to  engage  in  certain  manufacturing  and 
information  services  endeavors.  Critics  of 
the  proposal  say  the  FCC  would  have  to 
shift  some  staffers  from  current  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  order  to  monitor  for  anticompet¬ 
itive  abuses  by  the  carriers  in  new  markets. 

Connolly  downplayed  that  concern, 
saying  auditing  of  the  subsidiaries  would 
be  done  through  independent  firms. 

But  ICA’s  Moir  said  the  FCC’s  record  in 
enforcing  cross-subsidization  rules  for 
RBHCs  and  their  subsidiaries  has  not  been 
good  and  extending  the  agency’s  oversight 
responsibilities  could  lead  to  problems. 

For  example,  Moir  called  the  FCC’s  re¬ 


cent  fining  of  Nynex  Corp.  an  isolated 
event.  In  February,  the  agency  fined  Nynex 
$1.4  million  for  overcharging  users  nearly 
$120  million  between  1984  and  1988  by 
buying  equipment  and  services  at  inflated 
prices  from  an  unregulated  subsidiary. 

In  an  interview  then,  Moir  said,  “You 
can’t  talk  about  the  Nynex  decision  as  [part 
of]  a  pattern,  but  literally  as  a  lone  deci¬ 
sion  over  a  period  of  years.” 

Jose  Rodriguez,  chief  of  the  Common 
Carrier  Bureau’s  auditing  branch,  said  two 
or  three  auditors  are  usually  involved  in  an 
audit  of  an  RBHC.  He  conceded  that  the 
Nynex  audit  was  complex,  with  about  five, 
perhaps  as  many  as  six,  auditors  involved. 

The  Common  Carrier  Bureau’s  Fire¬ 
stone  was  quick  to  defend  the  FCC  in  the 
Nynex  audit.  He  said  the  FCC  uncovered 


the  illegal  activities  through  its  established 
auditing  practices  long  before  the  press  be¬ 
gan  highlighting  Nynex’s  problems. 

He  said  the  FCC  has  already  established 
field  monitoring  and  electronic  record¬ 
keeping  capabilities  that  will  be  brought  to 
bear  if  the  agency  has  to  shoulder  any  addi¬ 
tional  oversight  responsibilities. 

The  bureau  chief  added  that  imple¬ 
menting  price  caps  would  ease  pressure  on 
the  agency.  “The  price  cap  system  changes 
the  incentive  for  cross-subsidization,”  he 
said.  “The  [RBHCs]  aren’t  as  likely  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  practice.” 

Firestone  acknowledged  that  the  FCC 
would  need  some  additional  resources  to 
support  the  new  oversight  chores  but  de¬ 
clined  to_specify  what  these  resources 
would  be.  □ 
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To  get  something  done,  it  helps  to  know  somebody. 
That’s  why  AT&T, has  corresponding  relation- 


Why  we  have  hundreds  of  AT&T  managers  de¬ 
ployed  full-time  to.  26. key  countries. 


Jykii.-.  And  why  we  created  the  unique  AT&T  Employee 
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Exchange  Program,  which  sends  key  AT&T  personnel 
to  overseas  phone  companies,  while  inviting  their  em 
ployees  to  experience  our  operations. 

So  everyone  learns  to  deal  with  different  ap-  .  : 

plications  in  different  markets.  Multiple  vendors  in  mul-  1 
tiple  markets. 
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Teleport  unit  buys  Merrill  Lynch  switches 


continued  from  page  4 

MCI  Communications  Corp.  a  five-year, 
$150  million  contract  for  long-haul  ser¬ 
vices  and  announced  plans  to  hand  over 
network  management  operations  to  IBM 
and  MCI. 

The  company  later  backed  off  the 
IBM/MCI  net  management  agreement 
when  network  personnel  began  resigning 
out  of  fear  that  they  would  lose  their  jobs 
when  IBM  and  MCI  took  over.  The  proposal 
is  still  under  consideration,  although  Mer¬ 
rill  Lynch  is  said  have  put  the  issue  on  the 
back  burner. 

DuWayne  Peterson,  executive  vice- 
president  of  operations  for  systems  and 
telecommunications  at  Merrill  Lynch,  said 


the  deal  with  Teleport  is  expected  to  “turn 
a  heavy  cost  into  a  potential  profit  center.” 

The  5ESS  switches,  which  are  located  at 
Merrill  Lynch’s  World  Financial  Center 
headquarters  here,  were  underused  by 
Merrill  Lynch,  which  bought  them  in  the 
mid-1980s  before  the  financial  services 
market  took  a  nosedive,  sources  said.  The 
switches,  which  support  some  9,600  em¬ 
ployees  at  Merrill  Lynch,  have  the  capacity 
to  handle  up  to  250,000  phone  calls  an 
hour  during  peak  calling  periods. 

Teleport  will  compete  in  the  switched 
services  market  on  the  basis  of  reliability 
and  high  quality,  as  it  does  in  the  private¬ 
line  market,  said  Bob  Atkinson,  senior 


vice-president  of  regulatory  and  external 
affairs  at  Teleport.  “We  are  not  intending 
to  be  a  low-cost  service  provider,”  he  said. 

“This  agreement  is  a  logical  extension 
of  the  whole  collocation  ruling,  ’’said  Mark 
Lowenstein,  telecommunications  analyst 
at  The  Yankee  Group,  a  Boston-based  mar¬ 
ket  research  firm.  “The  same  types  of  cus¬ 
tomers  that  use  Teleport’s  private-line  ser¬ 
vices  will  go  for  the  switched  services.” 

TC  Systems  expects  to  provide  ad¬ 
vanced  services  and  features  to  Merrill 
Lynch  by  taking  advantage  of  the  Integrat¬ 
ed  Services  Digital  Network  features  sup¬ 
ported  by  5ESS  switches. 

Teleport  last  year  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  by  the  New  York  State  PSC  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  commission-sponsored  trials  of 
ISDN  services.  □ 


v  And  how  to  manage  in  an  ever-changing  telecom¬ 
munications  environment,  where  standards  vary  from 
country  to  country.  ’ \  ,v 

Call  the  AT&T  International  Response  Center  at 
T  800  448-8600. 

And  get  the  connections  to  make;things happen  last. 
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X/Windows  users 
describe  benefits 

continued  from  page  6 
dow  display.  “With  an  X  terminal,  you  es¬ 
sentially  have  a  CPU  dedicated  to  the  dis¬ 
play  so  when  you  do  something  like  com¬ 
pile  a  program,  the  windowing  system 
remains  highly  interactive  without  the 
sluggishness  that’s  typical  on  a  worksta¬ 
tion,”  Korb  explained.  “It’s  a  nice  division 
of  labor.” 

The  University  of  Waterloo  in  Waterloo, 
Ontario,  last  spring  replaced  several  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.  workstations  on  a  cam¬ 
puswide  Ethernet  with  X/Window  termi¬ 
nals  in  a  text-editing  application  for  the 
New  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  which  is 
published  by  Oxford  University  Press. 

“We  found  Sun  workstations  to  be  over¬ 
priced,  underpowered  and  noisy,”  said 
Tim  Bray,  manager  of  the  dictionary  proj¬ 
ect  at  the  university. 

Although  his  college  has  not  yet  invest¬ 
ed  in  X/Window  terminals,  Brian  Ca- 
pouch,  network  specialist  and  instructor  in 
computer  science  at  St.  Joseph’s  College  in 
Rensselaer,  Ind.,  is  sold  on  the  technol¬ 
ogy’s  promise. 

St.  Joseph’s  is  testing  X/Window  termi¬ 
nals  as  a  possible  replacement  for  the  ap¬ 
proximately  1 00  personal  computers  and 
workstations  on  a  campuswide  Ethernet  at 
the  800-student  college. 

One  benefit  Capouch  sees  in  X/Win- 
dows  is  the  ability  to  simultaneously  dis¬ 
play  windows  for  programs  running  on 
multiple  processors,  both  on  and  off  the 
campus  network.  Because  the  university 
has  Internet  access,  a  student  could  have  a 
window  to  a  local  host  running  a  word  pro¬ 
cessing  application,  a  window  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  library’s  card  catalog  and  a  third 
window  to  a  Telnet  host  on  the  Internet. 

Students  exploiting  this  capability 
could  cut  and  paste  information  from  the 
Telnet  host  and  the  university  card  catalog 
into  a  term  paper  being  compiled  on  a 
word  processing  program  executing  on  a 
local  processor.  □ 


HP  enters  lOBaseT 
with  EtherTwist  line 

continued  from  page  4 

DOS  workstation  under  HP’s  OpenView 
graphical  user  interface,  which  is  based  on 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Microsoft  Windows. 

For  adapting  workstations  to  lOBaseT, 
HP  introduced  the  EtherTwist  PC  Link,  an 
eight-bit  card  for  IBM  Personal  Comput¬ 
ers,  and  the  EtherTwist  Micro  Channel 
Link  for  IBM  Personal  System/2s. 

For  converting  workstations  that  al¬ 
ready  have  Ethernet  adapters,  HP  unveiled 
the  EtherTwist  MAU,  a  mouse-sized  unit 
that  plugs  into  the  AUI  port  on  existing  co¬ 
axial  Ethernet  boards. 

HP’s  final  new  product,  the  Wire  Test 
Instrument,  addresses  the  problem  of  de¬ 
termining  whether  the  existing  telephone 
wiring  in  a  building  will  support  lOBaseT 
LANs.  Weighing  less  than  10  pounds,  the 
product  tests  key  parameters  specified  for 
lOBaseT  networks  and  can  evaluate  bun¬ 
dled  2  5 -pair  and  individual  four-pair  ca¬ 
bling. 

The  EtherTwist  Hub  is  priced  at  $  1 ,899, 
the  EtherTwist  Hub  Plus  costs  $2,299,  and 
the  OpenView  Hub  Manager  software  costs 
$  1,499-  The  EtherTwist  PC  Link  adapter  is 
priced  at  $445,  the  EtherTwist  Micro  Chan¬ 
nel  Link  costs  $595,  and  the  EtherTwist 
MAU  has  a  list  price  of  $  1 59-  The  wire-test¬ 
ing  instrument  costs  $9,500.  □ 
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Network 

Management 


NMS,  in  its  third  year,  has  earned  a  reputation  among  attendees  as 
the  network  management  industry’s  yearly  summit  meeting  bring¬ 
ing  together  the  country’s  leading  users  and  vendors  to  focus  on 
one  topic  .  .  .  network  management. 


Solutions 
(NMS), 
the  industry’s 
premier  network 


NMS  is  a  unique  opportunity  to  experience  ‘hands  on’  live  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  network  management  offerings  from  the  world’s 
premier  network  management  vendors.  Companies  like: 

•  AT&T  •  General  DataComm  •  MCI 

•  DCA  •  Hewlett-Packard  •  Northern  Telecom 

•  DEC  •  Make  Systems  •  Synoptics 

•  IBM 

and  others  have  demonstrated  their  network  management  products 
at  NMS. 


management 

conference, 

is  coming  to 


California 


April  10-12 


The  1990  NMS  program  will  offer  these  topic  tracks  that  will  run  all 
three  days: 

•  LAN  Network  •  WAN  Network  •  User  Case  Studies 

Management  Management 

The  three-track  program  will  give  you  the  opportunity  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  one  topic  area,  or  mix  and  match  sessions. 

But  hurry  because  there  are  only  500  reservation 
opportunities  for  NMS. 


at  the 

Anaheim  Hilton 


If  you  feel  knowing  more  about  network  management  would  help 
you  do  a  better  job  and  give  your  company  an  added  competitive 
advantage  in  your  market,  I  urge  you  to  call  508-879-6700  or  fax 
508-872-8237  immediately  to  evaluate  our  program. 


Hotel. 


See  you  in  Anaheim. 

GaryJ.  Beach 
President/Publisher 
Network  World 


FOR  AN  IMMEDIATE  RESPONSE  CALL  1-800-225-4698 


Network  Management  Solutions 
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Tf  you  are  involved  with  any  of  these: 

.  analog  and  digital  voice  communications 
.high  and  low  speed  data  transmissions 
.  images  by  fax  or  graphic  plotters 
.video  for  conferences  or  security 
.  sensors  for  building  management 

...  get  involved  with  the  AT&T  SYSTIMAX" 
Premises  Distribution  System(PDS) 
and  Anixter. 


SYSTIMAX™  PDS. .  .for  professionals  whose  job  it  is  to  get  building 
and  campus  communications  up  and  running. 

For  more  information  and  a  copy  of  a  SYSTIMAX™  PDS  brochure, 
call  your  Anixter  wiring  system  specialist  at  the  number  below. 

1-800-221-5217 


See  the  FAXNeT  Form  on  Page  #50 


AT&T  jmast 


Wiring  Systems  Specialists 

Vole#  •  Video  •  Data  •  Power 


CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS 

ANIXTER  BROS.,  INC.,  4711  Golf  Road,  Skokie,  IL 60076  (708)  677-2600—" Telex 289464 
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